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THE WANDE 2ERS’ RETURN. 


ON a day a while ago, 

When the corn was newly carried, 
And the late-come summer tarried 
For a glimpse of winter snow, 
Verse of mine, in fashion slight, 
Chronicled the swallows’ flight :1 
Many a month has gone since then, 
And the land is green again. 


Though the cuckoo will not sing 
Till he’s very sure of spring, 
Tempted by this April sun 
Summer sends her vanguard on. 
Here they come with wheel and bound, 
Flashing down and flying round, 
Twittering briskly as they fly, 
For a host of cares are theirs, 
Family matters, nest affairs, 

To be managed by and by. 

Since that fine September day, 
When they gathered on my roof, 
Swallow-wings have gone astray, 
Swallow-flights have held aloof, 
Far away. 

Where the melon-orchards lie, 
Where the golden orange-groves 
Dip to sunny plains of sea, 

Rise to domes of sapphire sky, 
There the wandering swallow roves ; 
England yields to Italy. 


Happy were the fate, to follow 
Summer with the flying swallow ; 
Happiest he, for though he roam, 
He is everywhere at home. 

Here in England, who so well 
Knows our life of field and town, 
Looks from closer quarters down 
On our scheming, 

On our dreaming, 

Dwelling with us where we dwell ? 
No ungenerous critic he ; 

But a neighbor who perceives, 
From beneath our very eaves, 
More than other neighbors see, 
Might embroil us with a word 
Were he not a friendly bird. 


Safer friend or more discreet 
Surely it were hard to meet, 

For in his unconscious keeping 
Secrets of all lands are sleeping. 
Could he but his thoughts unravel, 
He might give us books of travel ; 
Tell us how the world wags on 

In Bavarian Ratisbon ; 


1“ An Autumn Flitting,” Spectator, October 3rd, 
1891. 
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What unlovely purpose lurks 

In the czar’s mind or the Turk’s ; 
What the sleepless Sphinx would say 
If she spoke upon a day ; 

Whether Tiber ever dreams 

Of his old imperial streams ; 
Whether English girls or Roman 
Are the truer type of woman ; 

And what Maid of Athens now 

Fires a youthful poet’s brow. 


These are things that move him not ; 
In so practical a bird 

Much romancing were absurd ; 

Here his heart is, on the spot. 

He would like to know, no doubt, 
When the hawthorns will be out, 
And the May-flies all about ; 

But the thoughts that please him best 
Are about a certain nest, 

Where he hopes, his mate and he, 
Some domestic joys to see ; 

More important they than we ! 
Spectator. GEORGE COTTERELL. 


THE MERRY MONTH. 


It was the merry month, 
And the merry birds sang loud ; 
The wren was in the ivy-bush, 
The lark was in the cloud. 
In all that day of perfect May 
There seemed no power of ill, 
When a hawk came sailing out of the 
wood, 
And all those songs grew still. 


It was the merry month, 
And the woods were full of glee, 
The lizard on its sunny bank, 
The squirrel upon the tree. 
In all that time of lusty prime 
There seemed no thought of death, 
When a snake came crawling out of a. 
nook, 
And fear held every breath. 


It was the merry month, 
And never was month more fair ; 
Lord Lovel is up in his lady’s bower 
Singing with Lady Clare. 
They sang it once, they sang it twice, 
That song ; he seemed true lover ; 
When a stinging word, like a blow was. 
heard, — 
Their ‘‘ merry month ”’ was over, 
Spectator, B. 














From The Fortnightly Review. 
THE CHATHAM ISLANDS AND THEIR 
STORY. 

I PROPOSE, in the following pages, to 
give some account of a visit to the Chat- 
ham Islands, a small archipelago in the 
South Pacific Ocean. Being isolated 
and of little commercial importance, 
and still undiscovered of Cook, the 
modern, they are rarely, if ever, visited 
by the traveller; even those living in 
the colony nearest to them know little 
more of them than the name, and be- 
yond that region I believe scarcely one 
person in a hundred has ever heard of 
them. The group consists of about a 
dozen islets, lying five hundred miles 
east of Bank’s Peninsula in New Zea- 
land, the largest no bigger than the Isle 
of Wight, and the smallest little more 
than bare, rocky pinnacles rising out of 
the sea, whither the wandering alba- 
trosses and other ocean birds come 
home to nest. Ships homeward bound 
from antipodean ports, southing to the 
ever eastward-moving Trades with 
which to round the Horn, may run 
close past them without sighting them, 
for the fogs from the Antarctic gener- 
ally enshroud them from the traveller’s 
view. I fear the ordinary tourist would 
find nothing of a sensational character 
to attract him there. Yet these lone 
isles are the fragments of an ahcient 
vanished land, in whose caves and cliffs 
the delving hand may gather broken 
records which, pieced together, with 
their disjecta membra gathered out of 
the islands to the south, and the conti- 
nents to east and west, tell a story of 
the southern seas. It tells of geo- 
graphic ups and downs, and the vicissi- 
tudes of a fauna and flora not less full 
of interest and incident than the tragic 
histories of human inhabitants, of 
which these islands have also been the 
theatre. 

After I had waited long for an oppor- 
tunity of visiting this outlying group, 
the desired occasion at last presented 
itself in the beginning of 1892, and I 
embarked at Port Lyttelton on the 21st 
of January in the Kahu, the small but 
seaworthy steamer that keeps these 
islanders in touch once in three months 
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with the world and civilization. The 
journey occupies only about sixty hours, 
but over the five hundred miles that 
separate the two lands runs a very 
cross-sea, on which I can promise to 
any one longing for a life on the ocean 
wave, an experience that will go a very 
long way towards satiating his desires 
in that direction. Like all things else, 
our sixty hours of misery were finally 
ticked off, and at sunrise of the 24th 
we found ourselves under the lee of the 
land in the western hemisphere, on a 
rippleless sea, and beneath the bluest 
of skies. Ahead lay two low islands, 
apparently sloping towards each other 
into the passage between which we 
were steaming. As we approached 
nearer, the two islands resolved them- 
selves into the higher northern and 
southern westerly extending horns of 
Wharekauri (as the natives call the 
largest member of the group), con- 
nected by lower lands forming the 
enclosing bayleted arch and eastern 
boundary of Petre Bay, in which our 
anchorage lay. Running east and west 
along the northern horn could be seen 
a chain of pyramidal hills, evidently old 
voleanic cones, which, though not ex- 
ceeding seven or eight hundred feet.in 
height, assumed, on account of the 
lowness everywhere of the surrounding 
lands, the aspect of mountains. The 
southern horn, the highest part of the 
island, sloped gradually up towards the 
south, without presenting any distinc- 
tive summit. From much I had heard 
I expected to find the Chatham Islands 
a wild, bleak, and generally uninviting 
speck of land ; instead, I beheld from 
the deck as we ran close along the 
southern shores of the bay, broad forest 
patches of that deep dark hue that 
belongs to evergreen trees, broken by 
cultivated fields and wide sheep-pas- 
tures, with here and there the charac- 
teristic wool-shed, marking the settler’s 
homestead, of which often only a glint 
could be caught from amid embower- 
ing creepers and scarlet geraniums. 
Bathed as the whole landscape that 
moruing was in the sunshine of one of 
the nwst perfect of days, it seemed that 





to be exiled here out of the “‘ care and 
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confusion of the world,’”’ could not be 
altogether an insupportable durance. 
My hopes rose that I might find here 
another such Arcadia as that charming 
out-of-the-world retreat in the Indian 
Ocean, the Keeling Islands, which I 
have described elsewhere. Here, how- 
ever, the larger sphere, the greater 
scope for independent action, and the 
different human elements, have evi- 
dently interacted differently, and I 
found on close acquaintance with the 
islands no such harmonious _patri- 
archate ; here we had simply a chip of 
the colony of New Zealand floated off 
into the Pacific. 

Rounding a bold headland, whose 
alternate beds of bright red and yellow 
form a conspicuous blaze of color in the 
landscape, we dropped anchor a few 
yards off the shore in front of a high 
cliff, beneath which, on the beach, 
stood all that represented the town of 
Waitangi —a particularly cold and un- 
inviting public-house, calling itself a 
hotel, and a less imposing weather- 
board structure incorporating the resi- 
dent magistrate’s court, the post-office, 
and the jail. As the approximate date 
of our arrival was known, the shrill 
screech of our siren as we drew near 
apprised the expectant population of 
our presence, so that by the time the 
Kahu dropped her anchor, quite a 
crowd, to join which others could be 
seen hurrying from all sides, had col- 
lected on the beach to watch our dis- 
embarkation and learn the news we 
brought, for the ‘arrival of the steamer 
is a real event in the lives of these 
people which few who have not lived 
for a time so cut off from the world can 
realize. 

The date of my visit nearly coincided 
with the centenary of the discovery of 
the islands. It had been intended to 
celebrate this event with various festiv- 
ities during the month of January ; but 
the intention had to be abandoned, for 
throughout the island the influenza epi- 
demic, not regarding their isolation, 


had attacked almost every inhabitant —- | 


- and the natives very fatally —so that 
there was no energy left among them to 
carry out their programme. 





Through the kindness of Mr. Chud- 
leigh, one of the Chatham Island run- 
holders who chanced to be in New 
Zealand at my departure, and of Mr. 
Kinsey, of Christchurch, I had brought 
introductions to most of the settlers, 
so that I found a pleasant welcome 
among them, and was hospitably in- 
vited by Captain Hood, one of the 
oldest residents and largest proprietors 
in Wharekauri, to make his house my 
headquarters. From him and from 
several of the neighboring residents, 
especially Mr. Alexander Shand, who 
visited me several times during the 
first few days when I was slowly recoy- 
ering from the effects of my sea voyage, 
I received a great deal of very interest- 
ing information. Mr. Hood had taken 
part in some of the more stirring events 
in the island’s history, while Mr. Shand, 
who was born there, is perhaps the 
only living authority on the language 
and traditions of its now nearly extinct 
original inhabitants. 

The Chatham Islands were discov- 
ered by Lieutenant William Broughton, 
of “His Brittannick Majesty’s. brig 
Chatham,” when parted by a storm 
from the Discovery on the way to 
Otaheite from New Zealand. The Dis- 
covery and the Chatham were then con- 
veying the expedition sent to explore 
the north-west coast of North America, 
under command of Captain Vancouver. 
‘* We displayed the Union flag,’’ the 
lieutenant reports, ‘‘ turned a turf, and 
took possession of the island, which I 
named Chatham Island (in honor of the 
Earl of Chatham), in the name of his 
Majesty King George the Third, the 
29th of November, 1791.”’ His visit 
was of short duration, for as the na- 
tives, who had never seen a ship before, 
lost one of their number in resisting his 
landing, he was anxious not to be the 
cause of further troubles to them, and 
so he left hastily without being able to 
gain much information about his new 
annexation, He describes the natives 
he saw as a ‘cheerful race, numerous 
and healthy, full of mirth and laughter, 
dressed in sealskins or mats, and coura- 
geous enough to resist his landing.” 
They called themselves Tuiti, so Dief- 
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fenbach tells us, but the name by 
which they are best known now, and 
the term by which they speak of them- 
selves, is Moriori. Some years after 
their discovery, the islands became the 
rendezvous of the English and Ameri- 
can sealing and whaling fleets in the 
South Pacific—a disastrous circum- 
stance in the history of the natives. 
These vessels had from time to time 
among their crews numbers of Maoris 
(the natives of New Zealand), whom 
they had engaged in various capacities 
in that colony. About the year 1834 it 
so happened that there were serving on 
board one of these whalers which had 
touched at Wharekauri, the chiefs of 
two Maori tribes who were then occu- 
pying the district where the city of 
Wellington now stands, and who, hav- 
ing been driven thither from their an- 
cestral regions by the more powerful 
Waikato tribe, were living in much dis- 
content. What they saw during the 
voyage greatly impressed them, and on 
their return they dilated to their people 
on this “‘island to the eastward teem- 
ing with land and sea birds of all kinds, 
mutton birds in crowds in holes in the 
peat, and albatrosses innumerable in 
the outlying rocks, with fish abundant 
along the coast, and eels swarming in 
the lakes. On the land there were for- 
ests of karaka-trees, while the inhab- 
itants were numerous, possessed of no 
weapons, and ignorant of how to fight.”’ 
This was evidently to them all in their 
dejected frame of mind a land much to 
be desired and eagerly to be coveted, 
but one which they could little hope to 
reach in their own canoes. Fortune, 
however, seemed to favor them by 
sending at this juncture a trading ves- 
sel, the Lord Rodney, to their very 
doors. They saw their opportunity 
and took advantage of it. Enticing the 
captain to Somes Island on pretence of 
treating with him for a freight of flax 
lying there, they made him a prisoner, 
and under threat of death compelled 
him to agree to transport them to the 
Chatham Islands. On their side they 
bound themselves to supply the ship at 
their cost with a full freight; but the 
captain might have had in payment for 





this service the whole of the present 
site of Wellington City, to-day worth 
millions sterling, for that block of land 
was the recompense they first offered. 
The relatives of that officer, I suspect, 
rather regret now his inability to fore- 
see the future. The number of Maoris 
eager to emigrate to the Chatham Isl- 
ands was found too large for the Lord 
Rodney to accommodate at one time ; 
so, to insure the vessel’s return for 
those left behind, the mate was de- 
tained in New Zealand as a hostage. 
The Lord Rodney landed her first load 
of immigrants, numbering five hundred 
persons, on the 17th November, 1835, 
and in December following the captain 
completed his enforced contract by put- 
ting the remaining four hundred on 
shore at the same port. These well- 
armed and powerful intruders seem to 
have walked boldly ashore, and, un- 
opposed, parted the land among them, 
and enslaved the Morioris, glad to find 
that the country was really full of kai- 
kai, or eatables, as they had been told. 
In 1840 the group was visited by the 
New Zealand Company’s agent, Mr. 
Hanson, in the Cuba, accompanied by 
Dr. Dieffenbach, the celebrated natural- 
ist, who afterwards wrote a history of 
New Zealand. This observer records 
that the Morioris, who a few years be- 
fore likened themselves to the koriari, 
or flax-stalks in number, or tothe young 
of the wild grey duck on the great 
lagoon, had at the date of his visit 
decreased to less than ninety souls by 
their five years of slavery. ‘* They are 
the laborers,’’ he says, ‘‘ and porters of 
their masters, who have no notion of 
anything like moderation in the labor 
they exact; so that ulcerated backs 
bent almost double, and emaciated 
paralytic limbs with diseased lungs, are 
the ordinary lot of these ill-fated 
wretches.”? The Kaupepe, as the Mori- 
oris called their oppressors, had not 
only used them as beasts of burden, but 
as their stalled cattle. The dying rem- 
nants of the race still tell of that dread- 
ful time when as many as fifty of their 
ancestors were roasted in a single oven ; 
and when the ghastly sight of the shore 
laid out with the dead bodies of their 
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men, women, and children, sometimes 
for a length of a quarter of a mile, 
might be witnessed. The few Morioris 
that still survive may almost be counted 
on the fingers of the hands, The 
Maori population is also fast decreasing 
through disease and drink. Still they 
own a number of farms, and derive fair 
profits from the export of wool, and 
from the curing of young sea-fowl — 
mutton birds and albatrosses — whose 
inexhaustible nesting-places on the sur- 
rounding rocks they yearly visit for the 
purpose. 

The interest of the island annals cul- 
minates in the exciting episode of the 
escape of the rebel Te Kooti and his 
fellow-exiles. Sitting within sight of | 
the scene of the occurrence, I recalled 
the narrative, told me by an actor in 
the drama, with the keenest interest, 
and I believe the story will bear re- 
peating to my readers. 

At the close of the first Maori war a 
number of the leaders in the rebellion, 
among whom Te Kooti was the most 
important and dangerous, were bap- 
ished to the Chatham Islands under | 
guard of a small English garrison. Te | 
Kooti, besides being a chief of high 
rank, was also the recognized head and 
revered high priest of the Hauhau reli- 
gion, a fanatical bastardy of Christian- 
ity, which had taken and still retains a 
strong hold on the Maori mind. After 
a short period of stricter surveillance, 
these prisoners were, on account of | 
their docile bearing, gradually treated | 
with less and less rigor. Their con-| 
tinued exemplary conduct brought them 
wider privileges, till they enjoyed the 
liberty of the whole main island during 
the day, having only to present them- 
selves within the redoubt at nightfall | 
—their imprisonment being indeed 
little more than a formality. After a/| 
few years of this apparently quietly 
accepted exile, the government deter- | 
mined, against better advice, to grant 
them their full liberty, but without the 
right to return to New Zealand. <Ac- 
cordingly they were assembled together, | 
and on the decision of the government 
being communicated to them that they | 
were once more free men, and that to | 





| permission 
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jeach of them a grant of land, with im- 


plements and seed, had been made to 
begin an agricultural life on the island 
where they must continue to live, the 
news was received with what looked 
like the silence of respect. One old 
chief alone spoke, and in the stately 
manner, and with the inscrutable coun- 
tenance, for which the Maoris are dis- 
tinguished, he replied: ‘The words 
of our master are excellent.’? Nota 
word ora gesture of dissatisfaction was 
expressed or evident, and indeed so 
little was any such feeling among them 
suspected, that the garrison was with- 
drawn almost immediately to New Zea- 
land, only a man or two being retained 
to look after the undismantled redoubt, 
with, it is difficult to believe, sixty 
stand of arms and fourteen thousand 
rounds of ammunition practically un- 
guarded within it. As the troops sailed 
away out of the bay it was a peaceful 
picture on which their eyes rested — 


|the deserted redoubt facing them on 
ithe top of the cliff over against the 
| ——— ° 

anchorage, the Union Jack fluttering at 


its pole, aad the apathetic Hauhaus 
squatting round it on the ground, watch- 


‘ing with unsuspected interest this, to 


them, momentous departure, while on 
the beach the usual crowd of Euro- 
peans and natives had congregated to 
speed the parting vessel. ‘* I had been 
on a visit to New Zealand,” to continue 
in the graphie words of Mr. Chudleigh, 
‘and returned here on board the Rifle- 
man, on her voyage subsequent to the 
removal of the garrison. As we dropped 
anchor a boat, manned by Hauhaus, 
was as usual brought alongside, in 
which was a youth with whom I had 
long been very friendly. Although he 
well knew that Waitangi was not the 
port for my station, he, with an in- 
sistance I could not understand, begged 
to land my _ belongings, 
which I refused to give, for the vessel, 
as I pointed out to him, was going 
round to my own port next day in the 
ordinary course. ‘ Better take what 
you can, sir, there are many dangers in 
the bay,’ he repeated. I again de- 
clined, but changing my mind, I sent 
him for my handbag in which was a 
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considerable sum of money. ‘Just 
say the word, sir, and have the rest 
with you,’ he urged once more, as he 
handed it over the side. If I could 
then only have caught his meaning! 
But I was quite unsuspicious, and my 
well-wisher, evidently privy to the con- 
spiracy that had been formed, dared 
not be more explicit. 

‘*Next day, while occupied in the 
‘court-house with Captain ) 
ing the government accounts, one of 
the long-shore loafers staggering in 
from the public-house called out to us, 
‘You'd better see what’s going on at 
the redoubt, if you’re wise men.’ 
Knowing the fellow we ordered him out 
at once. ‘ Very well,’ he hiccuped as 


he took himself off, ‘don’t you blame | me 


me for not telling you.’ Something in 
the man’s face struck me, and I sent 
the interpreter to see if anything was 
taking place. He presently hastened 
back to say that the Hauhaus were in 
possession of the redoubt. We both 


hurried out just in time to see the En- 
glish flag coming down and Te Kooti’s 


being run up the flag-pole under a salute 
of musketry. Captain M rushed to 
the redoubt in the hope of staying the 
revolt, but as he approached, he was 
repulsed by a volley out of which he 
escaped with only a scratch. Iran to 
the shore to find the master of the Rifle- 
man and order him to slip his cable and 
keep off and on the coast, for if the 
vessel were safe the Hauhaus could 
effect very little. The boatmen, who 
were Hauhaus, without actually refus- 
ing, began excusing themselves from 
taking him on board. 





not been so serious would have been 
intensely ludicrous. We were trampled 
on, kicked, and rolled over and over till 
our bodies were black and bruised and 
covered with dirt. Finding in this 
scrimmage a bare leg across my mouth, 
I lost my temper and fastened my teeth 
well in it. Our contest, however, was 
too unequal to last long and we were 
both finally overpowered and with our 
hands tied to our feet we were laid on 
the beach. My little ebullition of tem- 
per all but cost me my life, for the 
fellow whose leg I had bitten was not 
unnaturally very furious, and having 
possessed himself of a rope, he en- 
noosed my neck and with his foot 
against my back did his best to strangle 
; but I fortunately managed to re- 
lease one hand and thrust it between 
the rope and my head. My assailant 
then with his foot on my face attempted 
to dislodge my arm, but I had got my 
fingers so well between my teeth that 
his efforts resulted only in the tearing 
of their sinews. Finding it impossible 
to strangle me he next ‘seized the 
coulter of one of the ploughs lying on 
the beach and intended for the use of 
the Hauhaus, and lunged at my head. 
Luckily the Maoris have a habit of 
brandishing a weapon before striking, 
and I was able to dodge several of his 
blows. While he was swinging it in 
the air for what I felt must be for me 
the last time, I saw his hand seized and 
a revolver presented at his face by one 
of his own people, who, having seen 
the attack from the redoubt hastened to 
my rescue ; for it appeared, that strict 


As a matter of | orders had been given by Te Kooti that 


fact everything had been well planned ‘none of the officials or European resi- 
and the Rifleman was already in posses- | dents should be injured in person. My 
sion of the rebels. As I was disputing cords were cut and I was carried bleed- 
with them a harmless volley was fired | ing to the courthouse. A few minutes 
from the redoubt, evidently the signal | ‘later a company of the rebels, as well 
for action. In a moment more the drilled as our own troops, was marched 
master of the Rifleman and I were on up by Baker, a handsome half-caste, 
our backs fighting and struggling. For-|one of Te Kooti’s lieutenants, and I 
tunately the Hauhaus were so excited | was conducted to jail, where I found 
that they scarcely knew what they were | many of my fellow-islanders already 
really doing. While they thought they | lodged. This man Baker was the most 
were assisting each other, they were in intelligent and the cruellest of all Te 
reality struggling more with each other | Kooti’s officers. He had received an 
than with us, and the scuffle if it had! excellent education in one of the mis- 
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sion schools, he could speak and write 
English with remarkable accuracy, and 
he was imbued with an implacable 
hatred of the race to which his father 
belonged. On coming into my wool- 
shed one day, some months previously, 
I found him laughing with the shear- 
ers. On inquiring what was amusing 
them, he replied, with boastful inso- 
lence, ‘Oh! I was just telling them 
about the chirping birds I killed in 
Hawke’s Bay during the war. I found 
in one house two dead women — they 
had been friendly to the whites — with 
two gore-covered infants sprawling over 
them crying to be fed. I took them up 
and rapped the backs of their heads 
in, and cast their bodies to their dead 
mothers.’ Just as he finished speak- 
ing Captain M vame in, and I re- 
marked, ‘ This is the wretch who killed 
the infants in Hawke’s Bay during the 
war, youremember. He has just been 
boasting of it.’ My friend said noth- 
ing, but turned on him a glare of scorn 
—a look which stringe to say was to 
prove fatal for the half-caste on a 
future day. On my way to prison I 
observed a dark object being washed 
up and down on the beach by the sea 
and drew the attention of my guard to 
it. It turned out to be the master of 
the Rifleman, who had been left bound 
on the shore and forgotten till the rising 
tide had reached him. He had just 
saved himself from being carried out to 
sea by digging his finger-tips into the 
sand as each wave receded, and when 
brought to join us in prison he was all 
but done for. Te Kooti and his friends 
had expected to find a considerable sum 
of money in the government chest, but 
they were singularly disappointed ; but 
if they carried away little in coin they 
were, thanks to the carelessness of the 
government, well armed and ammuni- 
tioned. Their search over, they lost no 
time in embarking on the Rifleman, 
whose mate and crew were impressed 
to steer them for a designated port in 
New Zealand. Before the vessel had 
got well clear of the coast they encoun- 
tered a heavy adverse gale. In their 
jeopardy and terror of failing in their 
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sacrificed to the spirits of the ocean. 
The lot fell on a near relative of Te 
Kooti, and, as it was not a time to re- 
spect persons, the order was given to 
throw him overboard, and he was ac- 
cordingly cast into the sea and perished. 
There is little doubt that the favorable 
wind which soon after sprang up was 
credited to the offering they had made. 
The news of the arrival of the rebels on 
the coast of the North Island of New 
Zealand soon reached the government, 
but the parties of troops sent out 
against them were unfortunately too 
small, and a few successful resistances 
of recapture by Te Kooti, who had, it is 
said, really intended to retire quietly to 
the west coast, encouraged him to break 
into open hostilities, in which he was 
quickly joined by large numbers of his 
former companions-in-arms. This was 
the commencement of the second Maori 
rebellion which cost the colony £4,000,- 
000 sterling to reduce. Te Kooti and 
his half-caste lieutenant, Baker, ter- 
rorized a great part of the North Island, 
moving from place te place, commit- 
ting frightful enormities wherever they 
appeared, and were pursued by the 
queen’s troops at a great disadvantage 
through the forest-clad and river-inter- 
sected country. The history of the 
conflict is well known ; but I may follow 
Baker’s fortunes to their close. Hay- 
ing raised a picked company of English- 
hating Maoris, he attired himself and 
them in the queen’s uniform, a cun- 
ning disguise, in which he succeeded in 
approaching undiscovered close up to 
and in decimating more than one party 
of government troops. The following 
is one of his many daring atrocities. 
Having learned that a party of Maori 
women, friendly to us, were to rendez- 
vous with food for one of our native 
companies at a whare in the forest, he 
repaired thither with a couple of com- 
panions to receive them, dressed as an 
English officer. And when these poor 


women, without a suspicion of the de- 
ception, carried their burdens into the 
whare, he closed the door upon them. 
One woman at a time was passed out 
to his companions and swiftly murdered 





escape, they cast lots who should be 





with the children that some of them 








carried. When the ghastly deed was 
completed, the dead bodies of the 
women, each with her child and the 
food she had brought laid on her breast, 
were piled by the side of the door, 
on which he inscribed, ‘ Food for the 
brave Arawas on their return.’ A few 
days later Captain M—— himself was 
hailed by Baker under the name of one 
of the English officers known to be out 
after the rebels. M——, somewhat sus- 
picious of the spokesman’s identity, yet 
seeing that both officer and men were 
in the queen’s uniform, and that he had 
been hailed by name in perfect English, 
decided to advance to an interview. 
Before setting out, however, he gave 
orders that his movements should be 
closely watched, and if they saw him 
put his hand on his revolver, or drop 
suddenly to the ground, they were to 
fire straight on the party regardless of 
himself. On approaching within a 
short distance of each other Captain 
M—— recognized in a moment the eyes 
he had so sharply scrutinized in the 
Wharekauri wool-shed. He gave the 
agreed-on signal, and at the same in- 
stant a volley from his men cut down 
the most of the rebels. Baker himself 
was severely wounded, and though he 
lingered for some days, he succumbed 
before he could be adjudged the right- 
eous reward of his crimes. Te Kooti, 
having succeeded in evading in the 
forest shades and among friendly tribes 
every attempt to capture him, was 
eventually pardoned by the crown at 
the close of the war. He still lives 
execrated throughout the land, and still 
a prophet and chief, he is to-day, even 
in his old age, one on whom the gov- 
ernment requires to keep a watchful 
eye.” 

The main object of my visit to the 
Chatham Islands was to search their 
geologically recent sand-hills in quest 
of remains of ancient bird forms of 
which unsuspected evidence had come 
to my knowledge, and to explore the old 
Moriori kitchen-middens in the hope 
of ascertaining whether the extinct 
moa, or any of the other characteristic 
birds of the mainland, had ever lived 
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unsuspected evidence was a portion of 
a skull of a bird brought thence amid a 
collection of beach débris to me in New 
Zealand a few days previous to my sail- 
ing by a visitor from Wharekauri — in- 
deed, the obtaining of this bone was 
the means of hurrying me off. I was 
fortunate in engaging its collector, Mr. 
W. Hawkins (who was returning on 
board the Kahu), as guide and compan- 
ion during my visit. A good observer, 
and an excellent horseman and cam- 
paigner, familiar with every foot of the 
islands, he proved a most valuable as- 
sistant. 

My first excursion was made to the 
sand-hills in Petre Bay. It was a beau- 
tiful morning after a night of rain when 
Mr. Hawkins and I set out on horse- 
back. Our road for some miles passed 
along an avenue in the woods which 
lay some distance inland from the shore, 
bordered with elegant-leaved matipos 
(Myrsine chathamica), dark - foliaged 
karaka trees (Covrynocarpus levigata), 
loaded with handsome clusters of large 
olive-like berries, and korimikos with 
their purple, bottle-brush flowers, a 
bushy species of veronica —a group of 
plants which here attain to great size and 
are peculiarly characteristic of the New 
Zealand region—the stately represen- 
tatives of the lowly blue speedwell of 
our own hedgerows ; while the thou- 
sand-shaded crannies of the limestone 
crags that cropped out among the trees. 
were busked with masses of the fresh- 
est fern fronds. We rode rapidly in 
harmony with the crisp, clear morning, 
and my eager hopes were heightened 
by the exhilaration caused by our sur- 
roundings ; for the undulations of the 
road or the numerous breaches in the 
sand-hills between us and the shore con- 
stantly gave and took from us charming 
pictures framed in foliage of the ex- 
pansive bay on our left, whose waters, 
overarched by the cloudless azure, were 
of a deep blue very characteristic of the 
Chatham Island seas, and had just mo- 
tion enough from the softest of zephyrs 
to play with the sunbeams, and ruffle 
into sparkling foam as they rolled gently 
up in semicircles on the yellow beach, 





in this neighboring archipelago. This 


or rose and fell against the deep rust- 
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colored walls of the high bluff that, 
some four miles from the anchorage, 
breaks the long curve of the Waitangi 
beach. Beyond this striking buttress 
the shore continues in an unbroken 
sweep for eight miles, over which we 
had many a splendid gallop. From the 
water’s edge the shore rises rather rap- 
idly into sand-hills sixty to seventy feet 
in height, shelving down gently land- 
wards. They are much breached by 
the wind, and here and there are topped 
with a stunted scrub which is rapidly 
disappearing. Along these eight miles 
of shore and cliff lay the hunting- 
grounds I had come specially to search 
in the hope of obtaining confirmation of 
my belief, based on the fragmentary 
cranium picked up by my guide, that 
here at one time, though now extinct, 
there lived a species of bird, which, if 
this outlying island should prove to 
have been its home, would be of much 
importance in helping to solve the many 
difficult problems in the geographical 
distribution of life which this singular 
region presents to the student. Having 
dismounted and tied our horses to a 
branch beneath the shade of a tree, we 
descended to the shore and began our 
eager hunt along the slope between the 
water’s edge and the top of the sand- 
hills, over which were strewn sea-bird 
bones, the skeletons of, at a very mod- 
erate computation, hundreds of thou- 
sands of albatross, penguin, petrel, 
cormorant, and all kinds of water-fowl, 
none of them distinguishable from spe- 
cies now living. -We wandered up and 
down for a long time without finding 
any of the bones of which I was in 
quest. At length, however, I was ar- 
rested, on the higher part of the slope 
towards the base of the sand-hills, by 
observing at my foot, surrounded by 
some of the principal bones of the skel- 
eton, the protruding point of a skull, 
unmistakably of the same species of 
bird to which the fragment I had exam- 
ined in New Zealand belonged. The 
bones were lying in sitv, embedded ina 
hard, pink sand out of which it required 
some care to extract them without frac- 
ture. When disinterred they proved to 
be almost as perfect as if macerated in 
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a laboratory. Among them were the 
missing portions necessary to identify 
the bird with certainty, and these placed 
beyond all doubt the correctness of my 
assumption that the bird which in re- 
mote times had lived here was a rail of 
large size, all but identical with a spe- 
cies of wood-hen named Aphanapteryz, 
hitherto known only from the far- 
distant Mascarene Islands, by portions 
of its beak and limbs. 

It may be remembered that on the 
13th of August, 1868, the shores oi 
Peru, Ecuador, and Bolivia were vis- 
ited by a disastrous earthquake, by 
which scores of cities were overthrown 
and thousands of lives destroyed. So 
violent was the quivering of the earth 
that great crags were toppled from the 
pinnacles of the Andes, and the ocean 
heaved into waves of such height that 
their undulations swept across the 
whole of the Pacific Ocean. Forty- 
eight hours after leaving the American 
coast these huge rollers reached the 
longitude of the Chatham Islands, and 
broke with disastrous force on the shores 
of Petre Bay. These waves, of which 
there were at least three of greater 
magnitude than the others, swept in on 
the Waitangi beach, washing many 
yards of the sand cliffs away, breaking 
through the compact, belt of karaka and 
ake-ake trees that clothed them, and had 
for generations protected them against 
the inroads of the sea and the force of 
the wind. The latter of these agencies 
has during the last twenty-five years con- 
tinued ceaselessly to widen the breaches 
then made in the hills, and has already 
broken down and carried away into the 
country bevond stratum after stratum, 
in some places down to the limestone 
rocks underlying the sand. The hills 
in a few places, however, still present 
an unbroken face, where the succession 
of the strata can be seen as they existed 
before the tidal waves disturbed the 
scene. The belt of wood on the crest 
of the sand-hills, formerly unbroken 
along the whole length of the shore, 
stands on a band of dark vegetable soil, 
whose depth indicates that a long period 
of time has been necessary for its accu- 
mulation. Beneath this bed lies a sec- 
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ond of more or less friable sea-sand, 
several feet in depth, either an old 
elevated sea-beach or a drift from a 
more seaward shore. Supporting this 
stratum is a third, in some places thirty 
to forty feet thick, of hard, pink-colored 
sand (not sufficiently consolidated, per- 
haps, to be designated sandstone), and 
it is in this bed alone that the bones of 
the extinct birds, now being uncovered 
by the wind, seem to be entombed. 
Our search was rewarded by finding the 
remains not only of the aphanapteryz, 
but those also of a tall coot and a large 
and peculiar raven-like crow (Palcoco- 
rax moriorum) equally unknown to have 
existed in any part of the New Zealand 
region. On the shore —but not em- 
bedded, so far as I could ascertain, in 
the hard, pink sand, because they have 
probably died out more recently —I 
found bones of several other birds : of 
the mountain parrot (Nestor notabilis), 
the lesser owl (Spiloglaua Novee-Zea- 
landie), the small hawk (Harpa feroz), 
and of the weka or wood-hen (Ocydro- 
mus australis), which are now living in 
and characteristic of New Zealand, but 
long extinct in the Chatham Islands. 
They lay in association with remains of 
Dieffenbach’s wood-hen (Cubalus dief- 
Senbachii), a bird so rare that since 1840 
only three specimens have been ob- 
tained (of which two are in the British 
Museum and one is lost). This bird, 
now quite extinct in the larger island 
of the group, is confined to a rocky islet 
a little distance off the coast. The 


genus is unknown even in New Zea-| 

land, and occurs nowhere else till Lord | 

’ } 

Howe’s Island, lying to the north-west | 
vo D5 


between that colony and Australia, is 
reached, where another solitary species 
lives. Both here and afterwards on the 
eastern coast I found bones of that sin- 
gular lizard the Sphenodon punctatum, or 
tuatara of the Maoris ; the unique spe- 
cies of a peculiar order of ancient pedi- 
gree, now on the very verge of extinction 
and confined to a single small island 
off the northern coast of New Zealand. 
As we advanced along the beach a low 
mound surmounted by a heap of dark 
stones attracted our steps. It turned 
out to be the remains of an old Moriori 
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oven. The stones, evidently brought 
from some distance, as there were no 
basaltic rocks near, were all fire-marked, 
and unmistakably those over which 
food had, in the usual Polynesian man- 
ner, been cooked ; all about the spot 
were indications that a great feast had 
taken place, for the bones of seals, 
whales, fishes, ducks, swan, parrots, 
pigeons, hawks, and swamp-hens had 
contributed to it, as well as more than 
one aphanapteryx. Though this oven 
had been dug in the pink sand-bed, it is 
highly improbable that it was an uncoy- 
ered interstratification ; but rather that 
it had been long ago in an already de- 
nudated surface of that bed, which had 
been covered and uncovered perhaps 
many times by sand drifted from the 
shore. It undoubtedly proves, how- 
ever, that these now vanished birds 
were contemporary with a people on 
these islands, who employed the Poly- 
nesian method of cooking, and used, 
as blubber knives, flint flakes (a few of 
which were found by us in association 
with the remains of their feast) iden- 
tical in form with those the Morioris till 
recently used. 

My further purpose in visiting the 
Chatham Islands was, as I have said 
above, to discover, if I might be so for- 
tunate, whether those characteristic 
birds of New Zealand, the moa (Dinor- 
nis), the kiwi (Apteryx), and the wood- 
hen (Ocydromus) had ever. lived there. 
This last I had already been successful 
in discovering. I knew from various 
sources that the Morioris had a tradition 
of a great bird they called the poiiwa. 
Mr. Shand also had, with much kind- 
ness and trouble, recounted to me all 
that they themselves knew, and de- 
scribed to me the exact localities where 
they say their forefathers trapped and 
killed those wonderful birds. To these 
places, therefore, excursions were next 
undertaken in great hope and expec- 
tancy of success. 

One of the most striking features of 
Wharekauri (the largest island of the 
group, as will be remembered) is the 
number of tarns and lakes it possesses. 
The most extensive of these, named Te 
Whanga, occupies the greater part of 
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the low central region of the island, 
and on iis eastern side is separated 
from the sea only by a very narrow bar 
of sand, which every few years, when 
the lagoon becomes surcharged by the 
rivers which feed it, is carried away, 
and the water rushes out till the lagoon 
attains a certain level, when the sea 
again silts up the opening. The west- 
ern side of this lake is bounded by 
cliffs of limestone of Paleozoic age, on 
which lies a bed, in some places fifty to 
sixty feet deep, of friable polyzoa, con- 
tajning sharks’ teeth and echinoderm 
spines of species belonging to the tran- 
sition period between the secondary and 
tertiary epochs (the cretaceo-tertiary of 
the New Zealand Geological Survey 
Reports). Along the margin of this 
lagoon, and at a short distance from the 
shore, so their traditions run, the Mori- 
oris dug deep holes, into which the 
poiiwa was driven, and, when inextri- 


cably bogged, it was clubbed to death, | 
and then dragged ashore to the cooking- | 


pits. At every one of the indicated 
places we succeeded in finding old 
ovens, the sites of camps or the re- 
mains of feasts, which were, as usual, 
birds, molluses, and fishes. At one 
spot at least we found grim proofs that 
the feasters did not always confine 
themselves to the aforementioned dict, 
for I gathered several human _ limb- 
bones, and a couple of grinning crania, 
with in each an ominously suggestive 
hole in that region of the skull where 
an additional eye would have proved of 
such inestimable value to a race so cruel 
and treacherous to each other as our 
own. To my great disappointment, our 
extended excavations rewarded me with 
no bone or fragment of a bone of the 
poiiwa or of the apterye, Yet from 
the circumstantiality of the account 
of the poiiva in their traditions, and of 
the narrative 
from Tapu, one of the oldest surviving 
chief men of the Morioris (whom I 
found living in a poor house-cluster at 
the south-east corner of the island), I 
cannot resist the conviction that the 
potiwa — which, if it was anything, 
must have been a species of moa —did 
actually live on these islands. Tapu 


I listened to a little later | 
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was an intelligent old fellow, with a 
very Jewish countenance, and highly 
developed frontal processes. ‘ The 
potiwa,” he said, ‘he a big bird; he 
die —oo! two hundred, three hundred 
year’? — (this estimate of time is an 
acquired European phrase) — “long 
time ago. I see his bone stick up in 
Te Whanga, where Morioris camp long 
time back. Me young fellow father of 
me tell me Moriori make him hole in 
water, drive him poiiwa in, hammer 
him dead, and roast him. His bone I 
see him stick in hole in mud in lagoon 
water. Oo! big, all same as cow ; he 
eat plenty grass swim [floating on} 
lagoon water, Moriori call koko.’ It 
is, of course, impossible to describe in 
words Tapu’s gestures and expressions ; 
but no one who heard him could doubt 
that he had seen large bones in the 
lagoon, and that their origin had been 
explained to him by his father. 

In the kitchen-midden that produced 
the human remains there were thou- 
| sands of swan bones of the same species 
|as that I had gathered by the side of 
the oven on the Waitangi beach. This 
lake was, therefore, probably their chief 
home, whither they must have resorted 
in enormous numbers, forin some local- 
ities they appear to have been almost 
the sole food of the people. That the 
swan, now indigenous only to West 
Australia, South America, and the 
north of the northern hemisphere, had 
in past times been also a native of New 
Zealand was unknown till the previous 
year, when it was discovered during my 
excavation of a cave near Christchurch, 
which, by the landslip of a huge portion 
of the hill at whose base it was situated, 
had been closed fronr time immemorial, 
and has from this circumstance afforded 
irrefragable evidence of the contempo- 
raneity of the moa with the Maori, in 
contradistinction to another race sup- 
|posed to precede them. The Maori 
| fisher-folk (as the implements found 
| prove them to have been) who occupied 
the cave (from which, perhaps, they 
escaped only just in time to save them- 
selves from being entombed) fed on the 
swan and on the moa, and east their 
‘bones side by side into the refuse-heap 
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in front of their door to await the 
future. Neither in New Zealand nor 
in the Chatham Islands is the swan now 
indigenous, and, if we may judge from 
the fact of its being totally unknown to 
the Maoris, a people who have handed 
down in their traditions a minute ac- 
count of everything that they used as 
food, and are entirely silent about the 
swan, its disappearance from both lands 
must go back to a very distant date. 
Within recent years the Australian 
black swan (Chenopis atrata) has been 
introduced into New Zealand, and has 
already multiplied with extraordinary 
rapidity, showing that the climate and 
food-supply of its adopted country are 
eminently suited to it. The cause of 
the total extinction, therefore, of the 
ancient swan (and other birds also) in 
its natural home appears at present in- 
explicable. 

Disappointed in our delvings in the 
middens of the lowlands, there still 
remained for investigation untouched 
heaps at the base of the high cliffs of 
the southern coast, and thither we next 
directed our steps. The hill districts 
of the southern regions are uninhabited 
and quite houseless except for a small 
shepherd’s hut on Mr. Hood’s property, 
at the highest part of the island, and 
this he very kindly placed at our ser- 
vice. With an extra horse added to 
our cavalcade carrying provisions for 
four or five days, we started under a 
threatening sky, and, travelling south- 
ward, climbed slowly up for the greater 
part of a day through country of a very 
remarkable character. Without a guide 
well acquainted with the district it 
would be impossible for a stranger to 
travel across it with safety. The whole 
surface of the island, though not so 
much on the lower parts, is one vast 
peat moss many feet in depth. There 
are no discernible paths, and appar- 
ently no obstacles to one’s riding 
anywhere in a straight line ; yet in fol- 
lowing my guide I found we veered to 
all points of the compass and were 
constantly wandering widely from the 
direction of our destination to escape 
being bogged. There appeared to my 
inexperienced eye nothing to indicate 
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the harder ground safe to travel over 
from treacherous bogs on both hands, 
over which neither horse nor pedes- 
trian could safely pass. Horses born on 
the island, however, exhibit a wonder- 
ful sagacity in regard to surfaces which 
will not carry them, and many of them 
can be trusted to discriminate where it 
is unsafe to tread when the rider is 
unable to tell. The surface of the 
wetter bogs in the many extensive de- 
pressions of the ground presented won- 
derfully rich sheets of color from their 
carpet of moss, of bright green, yellow, 
and pink, and their endless intermedi- 
ate shades, quite making up for the 
absence of flowering plants, of which 
the sterile moorland produces amid its 
stunted bracken few species except a 
sweet, pure white gentian (Gentiana 
saxosa), a lowly violet with scarlet ber- 
ries, and a purple sundew. Higher 
up, however, the slopes became more 
shrub-clad and we passed through fields 
of kikitere, a tall, shrubby member of 
the Composite, covered with large pur- 
ple and white aster-like flowers, and 
through brakes of broad-leaved dra- 
cophyllums and brightly berried leuco- 
pogons, the austral representatives of 
our heaths, amid which the splendid 
/arborescent ragwort (Senecio hunti) of 
the Chatham Islands displayed its 
| golden domes — gorgeous even beneath 
a gloomy sky. As we reached our 
destined shelter on the Awatapu cliffs 
a mizzling mist came down with its 
chilling dampness, and what with the 
sombre green of the dripping lichen 
and moss-hung trees standing ghostly 
around, the solitude and silence of the 
region, broken now and then only by 
the harsh screech of a mutton bird, and 
the deepening dusk, the landscape, 
which all the way had worn a cold and 
uninviting countenance, now grew as 
dismal and repellent as can be con- 
ceived. So that when the time came 
we were not sorry to stretch ourselves 
on the floor within our blankets before 
the ‘‘ roaring”’ fire we had taken good 
care to make, and abandon ourselves to 
the sleep of the tired and dejected. 
When we awoke in the morning we un- 
barred the door to a fresh-born scene 
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—the Awatapu of yesterday had un- 
dergone _ transfiguration. The dull 
leaden sky had vanished, the last scrolls 
of mist were dissolving into space, the 
grey-beard lichens were dotted with 
glistening beads, the ake-ake trees, 
whose foliage yesterday stood reversed 
to the north-west wind in a cold and 
shivering attitude, were this morning 
fluttering their silver under-sided leaves 
to the sou’-wester beneath a bright sun 
and a blue sky, so that the woods where 
they were abundant looked starred with 
flowers. Instead of silence the noisy 
home sparrows who had already discov- 
ered this distant habitation, and had, of 
course, packed every cranny with their 
nests, were lustily chirruping ; the ad- 
jacent shrubberies were full of the 
exquisite notes of the bell-bird (Au- 
thornis melanocephala), the sweetest- 
throated of allthe Antipodean songsters, 
the booming of pigeons and the warble 
of the white-cravated twi. As for soli- 
tude the fantails (Rhipidura), those 
most trustful and winning of all the 
feathered tribes, I care not in what 
land, came fearlessly circling round our 
heads, and perching within touch, 
played hide-and-seek from behind their 
fan-like tails which they spread and 
close untiringly, uttering the while 
their low, cheery chirp ; they even fol- 
lowed us along the forest paths, flitting 
by our side from tree to tree, as if offer- 
ing their own bright companionship and 
happy in ours. 

The kitchen-middens of our quest 
were situated on the shore beneath the 
cliffs some distance along the coast, and 
were accessible only by a more or less 
steep descent, where a river had some- 
what sloped down the almost sheer 
basaltic precipices. On these high sea- 
walls, free from marauding sheep and 
pigs, grows the richest vegetation on the 
island ; they present an unbroken sheet 
of verdure from their summits down to 
the verge of the water. From the 
front of the cliff there projected in one 
place a narrow seaward buttress, a 
splendid coign of vantage clear of the 
line of the land, to be reached, how- 
ever, only by wary steps and careful 
grasping of the trees, whither I could 





not resist the temptation to scramble to 
view a scene from which nothing that 
could increase the gratification of the 
eye or the mind seemed absent —the 
chief of many pictures of unwonted 
beauty which from time to time I caught 
in the island in hurrying from hunting- 
ground to hunting-ground, but which, 
though ever bright and vivid to myself, 
[ can scarcely hope to describe in words 
which will not appear extravagant and 
superlative to the calm reader, even if 
I indicate merely its outlines : The sun 
in a cloudless sky lighting up a deep 
sapphire sea, from which rises in mas- 
sive stateliness a solid wall of foliage of 
the darkest green, lit here and there by 
a clump of the golden ragwort or a patch 
of purple veronica; the blue waves 
circling round the off-lying rocks in 
snowy rings and rolling on in * endless 
tides ”’ to break in rainbow-tinted spray 
against the black, unverdured line of 
rocks that belt the shore seven hundred 
feet below the eye; to southward, 
across a rippling strait, rise fantastic 
islets of bare, columnar rocks, and still 
beyond stand out the rugged crags and 
flat-topped heights of Mangare and 
Rangiauria, dimly limned through a 
mellowing haze against the sky ; low 
down by the water’s level sail sooty 
petrels and black-billed gulls, or red- 
beaked terns speed past the face on 
flashing wings ; high overhead the mag- 
nificent native pigeon, toying with the 
strong up-draught of the breeze against 
the cliffs, wheels in the blue. These 
are the mere elements of the fair scene 
which the reader must imagine for 
himself. Scrambling down the river- 
excavated gap we eventually reached 
the shore, and discovered with little 
trouble the old cooking-places of the 
Morioris by the great heaps of pawa 
(Haliotis) shells they had left. Long 
and arduous was our search, but no 
poiiwa or aphanapteryx, kiwi, or swan 
bones — and indeed little of importance 
— rewarded cur exertions. It was evi- 
dent that none of these birds had lived 
in this region. Grey ducks, which 
probably then as now crowded the 
neighboring tarns, fish, molluscs, and 
echini (or sea-eggs), formed the only 
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food apparently of the frequenters of 
this rugged, rocky beach. I was once 
more sorely disappointed. It was some 
compensation, however, to have seen 
growing here in its own home that 
noble plant, the sole species of a genus 
confined to this island, which goes by 
the very inappropriate name of the 
Chatham Island lily. The sheep are 
very fond of its leaves and the pigs of 
its roots, so that in all places which 
these animals can reach it has disap- 
peared. It loves the roughest boul- 
dered beaches and thrives best when it 
has to push its head up through feet of 
rotting seaweed within the wash of the 
tide. It is well named noble, for its 
straight stem, four to five feet in height, 
after giving off magnificent broad, deep 
* green, rhubarb-like leaves, expands in 
many heads of the darkest blue flowers, 
so unmistakably recalling the forget-me- 
not that it has received the scientific 
name of Myosotidiwm nobile. 

From <Awatapu we descended to 
Owenga, on the shores of Hanson Bay, 


in the hope that there I might be able 


to add to my collections. I obtained, 
however, only a few bones of the tua- 
tara, and of some of the same extinct 
birds as I had gathered on the Waitangi 
beach, showing that these species were 
probably distributed over the whole 
of the island. From Owenga I had 
hoped to reach Rangiauria, the next 
larger member of the archipelago, but 
unforeseen circumstances unfortunately 
interfered, and my investigations in 
this interesting island consequently ter- 
minated here. 

If, however, I have been unsuccessful 
in obtaining evidences of the former 
existence in these islands of the moa — 
except the circumstantial statement of 
Tapu and the Moriori legends —or of 
the kiwi, I had at least been able, by 
the discovery of the remains of such 
characteristic forms of New Zealand 
life as the tuatara and the weka, the 
mountain parrot (Nestor notabilis), and 
the owl, which could not have crossed 
five hundred miles of sea without other 
aid than their limbs afford, to confirm 
more strongly the botanical evidence 
that in ancient days New Zealand and 
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the Chatham Islands must have been 
united by continuous land. Such facts 
as the presence of the same species of 
wood-hen in the far-south Macquarrie 
Islands as in New Zealand, and the 
occurrence of a species closely related 
to Dieffenbach’s rail of the Chatham 
Islands in Lord Howe’s Island (which 
lies between New Zealand and Austra- 
lia), with much such like zoological and 
botanical evidence, which space will 
not permit me to detaii, go to prove that 
New Zealand is but a big fragment of a 
large vanished continent, which not 
only included the Macquarrie, the An- 
tipodes, and other neighboring Antare- 
tic islands, but, as Mr. Wallace in his 
‘Island Life ’”’ has suggested, stretched 
northward by Lord Howe’s Island per- 
haps to join with the northern end of 
eastern Australia, in those days a long, 
narrow continent, of which Tasmania 
was part, but with much probability not 
its southernmost termination. 

Readers of that curious old book, 
“The Voyage of Francois Leguat of 
Bresse to Roderiguez, Mauritius, Java, 
and the Cape of Good Hope ”’ (recently 
republished by the Hakluyt Society), 
will remember that during his sad dur- 
ance in the Mascarene Islands in 1691, 
that ‘philosophic Huguenot,’ in re- 
cording with much circumstance all that 
he suffered and all that he saw, gives 
us a minute account of their fauna, and 
among other birds he describes the 
wood-hens (Gelinotes) as being 


fat all the year round and of a most del- 
icat tast. Their color is always of a bright 
grey, and there’s very little difference in 
the Plumage between the two sexes. They 
hide their nests so well that we couldn’t 
find ’em out, and consequently did not tast 
their Eggs. They have a red List (border) 
about their Eyes, their Beaks are straight 
and pointed, near two inches long and red 
also. They cannot fly, their fat makes ’em 
too heavy for it. If you offer them any- 
thing that’s red, they are so angry that they 
will fly at you to catch it out of your Hand, 
and in the heat of the combat we had an 
opportunity to take them with ease. 


The bird to which Leguat refers is un- 
doubtedly identical with one described 
in a State paper found in the Ministry 
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of Marine, at Paris, entitled ‘‘ Relation 
de l’ lle Roderigue,”’ written about 1730. 
In this paper it is described as a bird 
of the size of a young hen, which has the 
feet and beak red. Its foot is a little like 
that of a curlew, excepting that it is slightly 
thicker and not quite so long. Its plumage 
is spotted wit” ~rhite and grey. They gen- 
erally feed on tue eggs of the land tortoises 
which they find in the ground. . . . They 
have small pinions without feathers, on 
which account they cannot fly ; but on the 
other hand they run very well. 


The remains of a bird discovered by 
Messrs. Strickland and Melville in 1848 
in the cave earths of Roderiquez (mate- 
rial which was largely augmented some 
years later by the collections of Sir 
Edward Newton), were conclusively 
proved, on examination by Professor 
Milne-Edwards, to belong to a species 
of the Rallide or water-hen family of 
birds, resembling the wingless rail (the 
weka or wood-hen) of New Zealand, 
and like that bird incapable of flight. 
‘At the present day there does not 
exist in Roderiquez any bird having the 
least resemblance to the ocydromi (or 
wood-hens), or the other species of the 
same family ; but all the osteological 
characters agree very well with the 
idea that can be formed of certain birds 
which inhabited this island in great 
numbers two centuries ago, and which 
Leguat noticed under the name of geli- 
notes.”’ They also resembled the wekas 
of New Zealand by a ‘ physiological 
peculiarity.” ‘“‘If you offer them any- 
thing that’s red they are so angry that 
they will fly at you.”? The wekas of 
New Zealand are remarkable for their 
fearless inquisitiveness, through which 
they can be caught with surprising ease 
by a red rag dangled at the end of a 
stick. From this peculiarity of the 
gelinotes Milne-Edwards designated the 
new genus he formed for their recep- 
tion Erythromachus (hostile to red), 
and named the species Erythromachus 
Leguati,in honor of the Huguenots, 
whose narrative was held in much dis- 
credit till the irrefragable evidence, 


‘disinterred after two hundred years, 


established the trustworthiness of his 
observations and the accuracy of his 





descriptions, and secured his name an 
honored place among reliable histo- 
rians. The bones of this large wood- 
hen were found so associated with those 
of the great extinct flightless pigeon of 
the same island, known as the solitaire 
(Pezophaps solitaria), as to prove the 
contemporaneity of the two birds. The 
solitaire’s nearest relative is the famous 
dodo (Didas ineptus), also a huge flight- 
less ground pigeon, which lived in the 
island of Mauritius ninety-five miles 
distant. In the account of his stay in 
Mauritius Leguat records seeing geli- 
notes, or wood-hens, resembling those 
he had seen in Roderiquez. In 1865 
Sir Edward sent from Mauritius to his 
brother, Professor Newton, in Cam- 
bridge, among a quantity of dodo bones 


exhumed from the Mare aux Songes, ° 


close by Maheburg, a few limb bones 
and a highly arched lower jaw of a 
bird which was then, and continued to 
be, unknown till the year 1868, when 
Herr von Frauenfeld discovered in the 
parchment collection in the private 
library of the emperor of Austria a 
painting of the dodo, and by its side a 
tall bird, remarkable for its long-pointed 
and arched beak, whose plumage was 
of a uniform reddish color, similar in 
character to that of the flightless birds, 
such as the kiwi and weka of New Zea- 
land, and like them, with very rudi- 
mentary wings and short legs. He at 
once recognized the emperor’s painting 
to be a representation of the bird whose 
bones had been discovered in Mauritius 
in association with those of the dodo, 
and without doubt identical with that 
referred to by Leguat as the gelinote he 
had seen there. On this bird Frauen- 
feld bestowed the name of Aphanap- 
teryx, the very same genus to which 
belong the bones which I dug out of the 
pink sands of the Chatham Islands. 
The gelinote of Mauritius is hardly dis- 
tinguishable, except in size, from the 
aphanapteryx of the Chatham Islands, 
lands separated by more than one hun- 
dred and twenty degrees of longitude. 
Indeed the latter is more nearly related 
to the Mauritian gelinote than that is 
to the gelinote (or Erythromachus) of 
Roderiquez, a neighboring island of 
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its own group, not two degrees away. 
They were all of them heavy birds, 
devoid of functional wings and per- 
fectly incapable of swimming half 
round the world, yet Mauritius and the 
Chatham Islands are the only two spots 
on the globe in which the aphanapteryx 
is known to have lived, and at present 
there is no evidence that the Whare- 
kawri species inhabited New Zealand. 
Along with the great pigeons and the 
aphanapteryx there lived in Mauritius, 
so Leguat tells us, ‘‘ water-hens, which 
are as large as fowls ; they are black 
and have a large white crest on the 
head.’? And among the aphanapteryx 
remains brought thence there occurred 
other bones which Milne-Edwards has 
determined to belong to a tall species 
of coot, which he has named Fulica 
newtoni, doubtless the water-hen re- 
ferred to by Leguat. Strangely enough, 
I gathered also on the Waitangi sands, 
as I have narrated above, the bones of 
a tall coot in association with the 
Wharekauri aphanapteryx, so_ closely 
related to Newton’s coot, as to be 
scarcely possible of differentiation from 
it, except perhaps by its somewhat 
larger size. After a careful study of all 
the remains from the different Masca- 
rene Islands as well as all that has been 
written on the subject, Professor New- 
ton and his brother find the deduction 
‘*that the solitaire of Roderiquez and 
the dodo of Mauritius, much as they 
eventually came to differ, sprang from 
one and the same stock, so obvious that 
they can no more conceive any one fully 
acquainted with the facts of the case 
hesitating about its adoption;” and 
‘*there was once a time,”’ they are com- 
pelled to believe, ‘‘ when Roderiquez, 
Mauritius, Bourbon, Madagascar, and 
the Seychelles were connected by dry 
land,’’ of which they are now the sur- 
viving portions, just as New Zealand 
and the islands around it are but the 
unsunk fragments of a greater land, as 
Ihave shown on a previous page. And 
now, continuing the train of reasoning 
adopted by so excellent an authority as 
Professor Newton, there can be but one 
deduction from the occurrence in past 
times, both in Mauritius and in the 
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Chatham Islands, of a heavy flightless 
bird so nearly related to each other as 
the gelinotes of these distant regions 
prove to be. There must have beena 
continuous land surface between the 
larger areas which have been shown 
above to have with much probability 
existed in ancient times in the Indian 
Ocean and in the western Pacific. Not 
only were the aphanapteryx and the 
coot common to the two lands, but 
there existed also in both, though now 
extinct, gigantic representatives of the 
ostrich tribe —the dinornis or moa of 
New Zealand and the e@pyornis of Mada- 
gascar —birds without doubt sprung 
from a common stock. So also we 
might, if space permitted, show that in 
South Africa, in the southern lands of 
South America, in temperate Australia 
and Tasmania, as well as in the An- 
tarctic islands, there live or have lived 
forms of animal and vegetable life, 
very close of kin to each other, com- 
mon to two or to more of these widely 
parted regions, yet without any kin so 
near on the northern side of the equa- 
tor. It is impossible to doubt, there- 
fore, that in southern latitudes there 
must have existed a land on which the 
common ancestors of all these forms 
lived, and whence they could disperse 
in all directions. This lost continent, I 
am constrained to believe from evi- 
dence which space dves not on the 
present occasion permit me to adduce, 
lies in part beneath the southern ice- 
cap, and it approached to or included 
the Antarctic islands, as well as ex- 
tended northward to unite with the 
southern extremities of South America, 
perhaps with, Africa, and with the 
Mascarene, the Australian and New 
Zealand continental islands. The com- 
paratively shallow depth of the cir- 
cumpolar seas strongly supports the 
probability of this supposition. In the 
days, however, when the ancestors of 
the plants and animals now living or 
whose fossils prove their former exist- 
ence in these far-separated countries, 
had their common home in this An- 
tarctic continent, it was a land, not 
buried under ice, but smiling under a 
bright and genial climate and clothed 
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with a vegetation sufficient for the sus- 
tenance of a large and diverse fauna. 
We know that such climatic conditions 
must have existed in the Antarctic 
area, during the height of the glacial 
age in the Northern Hemisphere. The 
inhabitants of this genial land lived, 
multiplied, spread abroad, and, through 
lapse of ages modified by their sur- 
roundings and the latitude of their 
homes, graduated into many diverse 
species, till the creeping on of the gla- 
cial age in the southern hemisphere 
compelled them gradually to migrate 
further and further northward. In 
this as in all migrations, there perished 
doubtless many strange forms of that 
land which we shall probably never 
know; the members of some of its 
groups, such as the genus aphanapteryz, 
would seem to have split into parties, 
which, travelling by divergent roads, 
finally arrived in regions so far apart as 
Mauritius and the Chatham Islands, 
unaffected by the varying climates and 
surroundings they experienced, being 
of an ancient dominating type ; others, 
again, travelling together by single 
route, or dying out on other roads, are 
therefore found only on one of the 
northern continents. It is unlikely 
that the north peninsulas of the An- 
tarctic land were ever contempora- 
neously united with all the northern 


continents, as the singularly uneven, 


distribution among them of their fauna 
and flora indicates. The union was 
probably now with one region, now 
with another, and indeed it is possible 
that the Antarctic extensions may 


have never joined directly with any 


part of the great continents as we now 
actually know them. To trace, how- 
ever, even roughly, the direct roads, 
or to locate the drawbridges, and the 
leaping-stones, which the many eleva- 
tions and subsidences of this volcanic 
region have made and broken for these 
passing migrants; or to reckon the mu- 
tations and combinations of their open- 
ing and closing, or to follow the flow 
and flux, the expediting, the retarding, 
or the perishing of the northward- 
bound pilgrims, are problems too com- 
plex to attempt now. Nevertheless the 





existence of an austral continent ex- 
tending into far southern latitudes, 
however unable we may be to fix its 
boundaries, is undoubtedly necessary 
to explain the distribution of life in 
the southern hemisphere, and account 
for no more singular instance of dis- 
connected distribution than the occur- 
rence of the aphanapteryxe both in 
Mauritius and in the Chatham Islands. 

If I have been able to convey to the 
reader of this account of my visit to 
Wharekauri but a fraction of the inter- 
est, the charm, and the excitement of 
keen expectancy which every yard tray- 
ersed, every sand-hill and refuse-heap 
explored, aroused when any moment 
might disclose still more remarkable 
forms of life than any already gathered, 
with all the light their discovery might 
shed on the past ; or some impression of 
the delight that the scenery on every 
hand afforded me, neither the reader 
nor the writer of this paper will have 
cause to be dissatisfied. 

HENRY O. FORBES. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine, 
THE LAST DAYS OF AN EMPIRE. 
I. 

I MADE her acquaintance one after- 
noon on my return from court. She 
was sitting in my verandah with her 
sister, an old friend of mine, the wife 
of a Burman magistrate, and we had 
tea together. She was very pretty, 
with round fair cheeks and brown eyes, 
with flowers in her hair and gold ban- 
gles on her wrists, and her face soft- 
ened as her sister told me she had been 
maid of honor to the queen during 
those last days when the empire fell 
into dust. 

I had often wished to hear more of 
that tragedy. Of the declaration of war 
in November, 1885, of the advance of 
the river column under Sir Henry Pren- 
dergast, of the fighting at Minhla and 
the subsequent collapse of all resist- 
ance, and of the surrender at Mandalay 
by the king when he could have re- 
treated further north and prolonged 
the war almost indefinitely, I had of 
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course heard a great deal. The papers 
had been full of letters from special 
correspondents, official reports had been 
printed and books published, till of the 
acts of our officers and of the reasons 
for their acts nearly everything was 
known. But of the acts of Burmese 
government we knew little, and of the 
reasons for those acts almost nothing. 
It crumbled into dust beneath a stronger 
power, and of the causes of its fall we 
heard scarcely anything. The Bur- 
mese empire had no special correspond- 
ents, no newspapers, no makers of 
books. No one has stood forth to tell 
the world the other half of that tragedy, 
the losers’ half; so it is only known 
partially, and therefore incorrectly, as 
told from one standpoint, that of the 
victors. Yet of all but bare facts an 
enemy can hear but little. As an 
enemy he is expected to desire naught 
but evil news of his foes, and that is all 
he hears. Those who could tell him 
the truth think he would not care to 
hear it. Let him wish to be impartial 
as the sea, he cannot, while the strug- 
gle lasts, have the grounds for a sound 
judgment. Yet however grotesque the 
error, however cruel the ignorant state- 
ment, however mistaken the conclusion 
that might be published, it must remain 
uncorrected, and go down to the world 
as history. The king might be called a 
drunken ruffian, the queen a blood- 
thirsty virago, and there was no an- 
swer, no defence. To the bitterness of 
defeat was added this bitterness of 
misunderstanding, for the truth is hard 
to come at. Perhaps, I thought, I may 
hear from this girl something of those 
days in November, 1885. She was in 
the palace, if not an actor, yet with the 
actors, and she must have seen it all. 
I will ask her to tell me. 


II. 

*“* You wish to know, Thakin,? about 
the palace ? I was in the palace four 
years till the king and queen were taken 
away by the English. That was in our 
era 1247, or, as you count it, 1885. I 
will tell you if you like.”’ 


1 A Burmese title of respect like “ sahib.” 
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I did like, and I heard many stories 
from the little ex-maid of honor to the 
queen, told sometimes at the well as we 
sat on the steps while the maidens 
passed for water in the golden even- 
ing ; sometimes at my house, when the 
ladies honored me by coming to after- 
noon tea, or at a pwe? when we were 
bored with the actors, and the summer 
night was too hot for sleep. Of what 
she told me, so much as relates to those 
last eventful days, I will try to give 
you as much as possible in her own 
words, though in the translation many 
of the pretty turns of expression must 
be lost, and all the sometimes coquet- 
tish, sometimes earnest, but always 
charming manners of the speaker ; the 
deep woe in her eyes as she spoke of 
the calamities that had overtaken the 
queen, and the smile on her red lips as 
she told of some childish escapade. 


My father [she began] was a Chinese 
contractor, as you know, Thakin, and 
he built the great round tower with 
the winding stair at the south-east of 
the palace. He has never yet been 
paid for it, but that cannot be helped 
now. I entered the palace when I was 
eleven years old, four years before the 
war, and was one of the queen’s maids 
of honor. You know, Thakin, the king 
had maids of honor too, but I was one 
of Mebya’s® maids, and after a year or 
two I was made to carry her gold box 
of tobacco and cigarette papers and roll 
them for her ; for you know the queen 
did not smoke our great Burmese che- 
roots, but cigarettes such as you smoke. 
There were many maids of honor. 
Some were the daughters and sisters of 
Shan chiefs, and some were relations of 
ministers and governors. They were 
kept in the palace, I think, so that the 
princes and governors should not rebel. 
Yes! It was pleasant in the palace 
then. I had a room with another maid 
of honor. At first it was Ma E Mya 
who was with me, but she got into 
trouble. She took a lover and was 
punished. Perhaps some time I may 


2 A performance of a play or a dance. 
3 The queen’s, 
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tell you about her. 
Ma Shwe Tha. 

It was pleasant in the palace. There 
was not much to do attending on the 
queen, and she gave us dresses often — 
beautiful dresses with gold and silver 
embroidery —and we had the gardens 
to play in, and there were many dances 
and performances. No! we were not 
allowed to speak to young men ; but I 
was very young then, and I did not 
care. The Thakin laughs and says it is 
not so now! Why should he laugh ? 
Is there any harm in loving one’s 
own sweetheart ? Has the Thakin no 
sweetheart in his own country who 
loves him? He shakes his head ; but 


Afterwards it was 


perhaps some time there will be such a 
the Thakin will 


one, and then not 
laugh. 

It is true that in the palace many 
people were killed, but are not many 
people killed in other countries ? 
When plots are made against your king 
are not the plotters killed? And they 
were always plotting in the palace. 
The queen was very kind to me. 
When she liked any one she was very 
kind to her; but she was very proud, 
and wished to rule the kingdom 
through the king, and she hated any 
one who tried to come between her and 
the king. The Thakin has seen her 
photograph, but he cannot tell how like 
a queen she was, and how beautiful she 
looked, and how she did everything for 
the safety of the king her husband and 
the glory of the kingdom. She was not 
cruel, Thakin, because she liked to be 
cruel, but because she could not help 
it. When all the king’s brothers were 
killed after the king came to the throne, 
was it not necessary ? If they had not 
been killed would there not have been 
rebellions and wars, and the whole 
country destroyed? I have heard 
Mebya say so many a time. The Tha- 
kin remembers the Mingoon rebellions 
against the old king? If the Mingoon 
Mintha! had been killed, how many 
hundreds of lives would there not have 
been saved ! 

The queen would not allow the king 


1 Mintha (prince), 
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to take any other wives. It is true 
there was the lesser queen, but Mebya 
did not mind her, for she was of no ac- 
count ; but the queen was afraid of any 
one coming between her and the king. 
If the king loved one of the queen’s 
maidens, the queen was obliged to give 
her to the king, but after six months or 
a year the girl would disappear. Yes! 
I suppose she was killed. The queen 
was afraid of any rival between herself 
and the throne she had given her hus- 
band. The Thakin looks upon it with 
different eyes from ours. He _ is 
shocked ; but would it be better that 
the king should have seventy children, 
as Mindon his father had, to raise up 
trouble in future? Have English 
queens never killed their rivals, or En- 
glish kings allowed their wives to be 
executed ? No, Thakin, I do not think 
these things right —they are very terri- 
ble ; but does the Thakin ever consider 
the reasons? There was no punish- 
ment the queen could give save death. 
Imprisonment was only death made a 
little longer and a great deal harder. 
There were no jails with high brick 
walls, such as the English government 
have raised all over the land. The jail 
was but a wooden hut, and the prison- 
ers were kept in wooden stocks, and 
the heat was deadly in the low hut 
crowded with prisoners. Death were 
much preferable, Thakin, to such im- 
prisonment, especially for a woman. 

We did not go out of the palace 
much. Sometimes I went and stayed a 
week or a month with my mother, but 
the queen did not leave the palace. 

The Thakin wants to hear what I 
know about how the war began! I 
will tell him what I know. There was 
a great talk of course, long before the 
war began, about the timber company, 
and about the French; but I did not 
understand it, and I do not remember 
it. Then a letter came up from the 
English government saying that if the 
king did not do certain things the En- 
glish would attack him. I was at the 
Council that was held upon what the 
answer should be. I was attending on 
the queen, and she sat beside the king, 
and there were present the Kinwun 
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and Taingda ministers and others. 
You know the chamber in the palace, 
Thakin, with the pillars all gilded to 
the top and golden bosses on the red 
ceiling. It looks out on the white 
courtyard where the water-tassel leaps 
in a basin, and all about the floor of the 
chamber were rugs and mats of many 
colors from France, and on the walls 
were great mirrors in which you see re- 
flected half the room itself, and the 


ministers in their state robes, and the |, 


king. The king and queen sat on the 
dais at one end, and the ministers 
shekoed before them, hiding their feet 
in their silks, as is the court custom. 

The queen was very angry when she 
read the letter, and she wanted the king 
to decide at once to make war ; but the 
king said he must have a Council, and 
consider of the matter in due form. So 
the letter was read aloud to the Council 
by one of the clerks, and the king asked 
the Council what the answer should be. 
The Taingda Mingyi,! who was a fierce 
old man — he is now a prisoner in India, 
Thakin — said it was necessary to make 
war upon the foreign devils, and drive 
them into thesea. ‘‘ Has not the king,”’ 
he said, ‘‘ many thousands of brave sol- 
diers who can defeat these heretics and 
destroy them? Have not these En- 
glish taken from the king the kingdoms 
of Arracan and Pegu, and shall not our 
mighty lord, the ruler of all elephants, 
the king of kings, reconquer those 
countries which the great Alompra 
added to the kingdom of Ava? Has 
not the king’s army been trained by 
foreigners, and is not the king’s palace 
full of guns andammunition ? Let not 
the great king allow these animals to 
impose conditions upon his power. Let 
the king issue his orders, and the En- 
glish devils shall be utterly destroyed !”’ 

He said a great deal more than this, 
Thakin, but this is the meaning of it 
all. 

The queen was glad when the Taingda 
spoke, for her mind and his mind were 
one, and she smiled at the king. Then 
the king said to the Kinwun Mingyi, 
*¢ What does the Kinwun Mingyi advise 
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in this matter ? ” and the minister bent 
forward on his knees and spoke : — 
**The king my lord knows that I, his 
slave, have travelled to far lands, and 
have seen India and France and the 
country of the English. I, his slave, 
have seen the armies of the English 
and of India, and my lord’s army can- 
not fight them. Let my lord, therefore, 
keep peace for yet a few years till his 
army is better trained and there are 
more cannon, and till my lord has allies 
among the nations of the West. If my 
king would send an answer to these 
English that their requests shall be ful- 
filled, then, if it be necessary to fulfil 
them, if it can be done slowly, and 
meanwhile preparations can be made, 
and in a few years there may be war 
and success, but not now.”’ 

The queen was very angry with the 
Kinwun Mingyi for his advice. She 
always hated the Kinwun, and if he had 
not received an order from the old king 
giving him exemption from the ninety- 
nine forms of death, the queen would 
have tried to kill him long ago. She 
was very angry, and as I sat behind her 
I could see her shiver all over, and her 
cigarette went out because she breathed 
so fast she could not smoke it, and she 
reached back to me for another. The 
king did not say anything ; he only lis- 
tened to what the ministers said. 

Then the Hlethin-atwinwun and other 
ministers spake and urged the king to 
make war. They spoke of the Immor- 
tals of the King’s Guard, who were 
tattooed with charms and made proof 
against bullets and sword-cuts, and that 
they could withstand the English troops 
with ease and destroy them. They told 
the king how a Chinaman had invented 
a mirror with which the sun’s rays 
could be reflected on the enemy and 
their army utterly burnt up. So they 
all pressed the king to make war, but 
the king only listened, and the talk 
went on for the time it would take the 
sun to sink from the zenith to that roof. 
Each minister as he spake raised his 
head and looked up, and as he finished 
dropped it on his hands. Then at the 
end the Kinwun Mingyi spoke again, 
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and advised the king to keep peace. 
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‘‘Did not one of my lord’s ancestors 
who has now returned to heaven make 
war upon the English, and he lost Arra- 
can? And another of my lord’s an- 
cestors made war and lost the kingdom 
ot Pegu. Let my lord hearken to his 
servant, and not make war lest he lose 
Ava.”’ 

The king’s mind was bent towards 
the Kinwun Mingyi, for he was a very 
clever old man, and the king knew that 
his advice was good. But when the, 
queen looked in the king’s face and saw 
he was inclined to listen to the Kinwun 
Mingyi, she was very wroth, and she 
bent forward and put her hand on the 
king’s sleeve and spoke, and her voice 
was clear like a silver gong in the great 
chamber. ‘I, too, the king’s wife, 
have something to say to the king my 
lord on this matter. Is my king a ser- 
vant of these foreigners, that he should 
suffer this thing ?”’ 

She stopped a moment, and when she 
went on the words came slowly from 
her lips as drops that fall from a tree 
after rain. ‘ Better it were to lose the 
Golden Kingdom than to listen to orders 
like a slave. Is my lord in his palace 
to be but as the governor of a province 
who does this and that at the command 
of a greater than he? My lord isa 
great king, and his sword is sharp. He 
shall reply with its edge to those who 
contemn him. Sooner shall we die 
with our soldiers than live with chains 
of words about our necks. But there is 
nothing to fear. The brave soldiers, 
the Immortals, shall soon conquer the 
enemy, and drive him into that black 
sea whence he came. Let the Taingda 
Mingyi command and he shall prevail.” 

Then she turned from the king and 
looked at the Kinwun Mingyi, and her 
voice grew full of scorn and hate. ‘ As 
to the Kinwun Mingyi, he is old and 
afraid. He is not a man, a minister, 
but a woman—an old, old woman. 
Look! my maidens shall bring even 
now a petticoat, that he may dress as 
becomes his words, and when he goeth 
forth from the king’s presence the 
world shall know him for what he is.” 

The queen stopped speaking, and she 





was silent fora moment, and then she 
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bent her head on her hands and she 
cried, and the tears ran down through 
her fingers and dropped off her rings, 
and I could hear her sobs low down in 
her throat. We were all very much 
afraid, for we had never seen her cry 
before, and it was very terrible to see a 
queen weep in a Council. The minis- 
ters were all bowed forward with their 
clasped hands before them on the mat 
and their faces to the ground. There 
was no sound in the great chamber save 
the plash of the water in the basin 
without and the low sob of the queen. 
The king sat quite still thinking, and he 
looked at the queen and then over the 
ministers in their bright silk dresses 
and white fillets till his eye fell on the 
Kinwun Mingyi, the wise old minister 
whom his father had honored. Then 
he looked away through the great golden 
columns to the white courtyard where 
the sun was shining and to the green 
trees in the gardens. The queen stopped 
crying, «nd looked up at the king and 
said, ** By my lord’s leave I will leave 
the Council.”? But the king put his 
hand on her shoulder, for he loved her 
much, and said, ** Stay yet a moment.”’ 
Then he turned to the ministers and 
said, ‘* The order has fallen. It shall 
be war. Let the proclamation be made 
out now, without delay, in the Council, 
and an answer be written to these En- 
glish to say that the king of Ava, the 
lord of lords, and of the white ele- 
phants, does not receive orders from 
foreign heretics, and their demands are 
refused.” 

Then the king rose from the dais and 
turned towards his own apartments, 
and the queen followed, and we fol- 
lowed the queen. I saw her face as 
she went, and it was quite white ; but 
her eyes were red, and there were blots 
of tears on her scarlet dress. She 
looked glad and yet sorry. I looked 
back as*we went out and saw the Kin- 
wun Mingyi going away. His face was 
very sad, and he was ashamed ; but 
the other ministers were merry, and 
laughed at him as he went. 

Ah, Thakin ! I shall always remem- 
ber that Council, but I cannot tell it you 
all word for word. How can a child 
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remember everything? All I have 
told you is true, but I fear I tell it 
badly. 

Very soon after that the war began, 


and the queen went often to Councils 


with the king, and troops were sent 
from Mandalay down to the frontier ; 
but of this the Thakin knows much 
more than I do, for I only know what I 
heard in the palace, and a great deal of 
ihis I forget, and a great deal was not 
true. There was a great stir in the pal- 
ace in those days, and many ministers 
and others went away, but the Taingda 
Mingyi did not go. 

Then came news of the fighting, and 
one evening a messenger came to the 
palace from Minhla with a letter for the 
Council, and I heard that there had 
been a great fight between steamers 
below Minhla, and that the English 
steamers were defeated and two of 
them taken. The Thakin knows this 
was not true; but every one in the 
palace believed it, and the queen told 
us of it herself and said it was true. 

A great pwé was ordered in the pal- 
ace on account of this victory. It was 
held in the porch before the southern 
face. The king and queen and princes 
and ministers sat up on the space before 
the large room whose walls are of glass 
panels enclosing flowers. The Thakin 
knows the room, for it was afterwards 
the mess-room where the generals 
messed, and the Thakin has played 
whist where we sat. It was a great 
pwe, and the actors in the play made 
speeches on the greatness of the king 
and queen and the army, and that the 
English would soon be driven away. 
It was very beautiful to see the dancers 
dancing dressed in wonderful clothes 
of silver and gold that the queen had 
given them, and to see the crowds of 
the soldiers and the other lower people 
of the palace sitting below round the 
actors listening to the songs. Down 
below it was very bright, with all the 
torches and other lights ; but where 
the king and queen sat there were not 
many lights, only you could see the 
diamonds glitter round the queen’s 
neck, and the goldea bangles shine as 
she moved. 





When the best actress had danced, 
and had sung a beautiful song to the 
queen of how great and gracious she 
was, like the full moon beside the king, 
her sun, and how the people loved and 
feared her, and of how the foreigners 
were like the night that wished to 
darken the kingdom, the actress was 
called to the front of the steps where 
the queen sat, and the queen sent her 
by me a golden bangle and a message 
to say that the actress had sung well, 
but that soon there would be more to 
sing about than the capture of two 
ships. I went down and gave her the 
bracelet, and repeated the queen’s mes- 
sage aloud, so that all might hear it. 
When all the people round saw the 
bangle and heard the message a mur- 
mur ran through them as when the 
wind blows in the trees. The king too 
gave a present to the chief actor, and 
money to be divided among the other 
actors ; and all night long the music 
sounded in the palace, and the light of 
torches was so bright outside that you 
could see almost to the top of the great 
golden spire with its seven roofs, the 
centre of the universe. 

After that for two or three days came 
more messengers. Sometimes they 
spoke of victory, and sometimes they 
said that the foreigners were being 
allowed to ascend the river some way, 
so that the river might be blocked be- 
hind them, and thus they might be 
caught in a trap and utterly destroyed. 
There were all sorts of rumors in the 
palace, Thakin — rumors of defeat and 
loss, and that our forts had been taken 
and many men killed ; but no one dare 
tell the queen of these rumors, and 
always she spoke of victory, and de- 
clared that the foreigners were being 
destroyed, and she told us all to look 
glad and rejoice in the glories of the 
army, and she gave us new dresses 
to wear. But sometimes when the 
queen thought no one could see she did 
not smile, but looked sad and old, ah ! 
much older than before ; and some- 
times she would be cross, and speak to 
us angrily, and suddenly change again 
and langh. When she was with the 
king she always looked happy and con- 
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fident, and spoke to him merrily of how 
they would go in state to Rangoon when 
it was conquered, and see tlie ships and 
the vast ocean. 

One morning early the queen went 

out to walk in the gardens on the north 
of the palace, and she called only one 
maid of honor, myself, to follow her, 
and forbade the rest ; so I went behind 
her with the golden box of tobacco and 
the cigarette-papers. You know the 
gardens, Thakin, where there were ca- 
nals and ponds of water, and long ave- 
nues of trees that wound to and fro, 
and you crossed the canals by little 
bridges, and climbed up little hilis 
where there were rocks and ferns. It 
was very cool there in the early morn- 
ing in November, when the mist hung 
like a soft veil on the water, and the 
flowers were covered with dew, and the 
queen was fond of walking along the 
canals and watching the fish swim to 
and fro. From the garden you could 
look at the palace with its red and 
golden walls, and the curved roofs of 
the audience-chambers, and above all 
the great tower gleaming in the early 
sunlight, and throwing out a myriad 
sparkles from the tiny mirrors let into 
the gilding. By the gardens at one 
end is the white Béddhi pagoda, and 
there is som? open ground there where 
the children of the palace officials used 
to play. The queen went to this end 
walking slowly under the trees, and 
stopped behind a great tamarind-trunk, 
and beckoned me to her side ; and she 
looked beyond, and there were many 
children playing by the water, running 
and laughing, and the little boys at 
football. Then she ordered me to go 
and call one of the children to come 
to the tamarind-tree, but not to say the 
queen was there. 

I went and called a little girl I knew, 
about eight years old, the daughter of 
one of the secretaries, and the child 
came to me and took my hand, and we 
went to where the queen was standing 
alone behind the tamarind-tree in the 
shadow. 

When the little girl saw the queen 
she was much afraid, and wished to 
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fear, that the queen wished to give her 
a present, so the child stood with me 
before the queen. 

Then Mebya, the queen, told me to 
ask the child what she heard her par- 
ents talking about in the evenings 
before the lights were lit, and I coaxed 
her, and she said her parents talked of 
the fighting, and how our soldiers had 
run away, and that the foreigners had 
taken Minhla and killed many Burmese, 
and that they were advancing up the 
river. She also said that her parents 
talked last night that it would be neces- 
sary to bury all their gold and silver, 
aud that her mother had told her she 
would have to give up her gold bangles 
to be buried, for that wicked foreigners 
were coming to Mandalay, and would 
steal them all. You will understand, 
Thakin, that the child did not tell it all 
like this; but bit by bit, with coaxing 
and care, she told all she knew, and 
she cried a little at the end, because she 
did not wish to give up her bangles to 
be buried. While little Ma Than was 
speaking the queen did not say any- 
thing. She only listened, and her face 
grew white and her eyes grew large in 
her face. When the girl had finished 
the queen gave her a gold jewel from 
her wrist, and bade her tell no one of 
what the queen had asked her, only to 
say that the queen called her and gave 
her a jewel. And she ran back to her 
friends, and I called another. Alto- 
gether I called four children, and they 
all told the queen the same — that their 
parents talked of defeat and loss, and 
two said that their parents were going 
to run away from Mandalay when the 
English came in a few days. 

When they had finished, the queen 
went away slowly, and I followed her. 
As she left the tree she said to me: 
‘““¥ou hear what the children have 
said. They are too yotng to have 
learnt how to lie. It must be all true. 
It is the ministers and generals who 
dare not tell me the truth. But you 
who have heard what they said, forget 
it, and dare not to say a word to any 
one of it.” 

Then she went down the garden, and 





run away, but I told her there was no 
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terrible, Thakin, that when an enemy 
is advancing to destroy a great kingdom 
the queen can only hear the truth from 
children who are too young to have 
learnt how to lie. Of all the ministers 
and generals she had raised into power, 
of all her thousand servants, whose 
lives lay in her hand, there was not one 
to tell her truly of the ruin coming up 
the river. She, the great queen who 
had through her husband the king 
ruled the Burmese nation and the Shan 
princes, who had sent hundreds to 
death and given to hundreds power and 
wealth, whose palace was full of gold 
and silver and precious stones, had no 
one to help her in her trouble. I was 
only a little girl, Thakin, and I could 
not understand so well then as I can 
now, looking back. but I was very sorry 
for the queen. 

The queen walked back through the 
arches of the trees, and near the west 
entrance she saw the king come out 
and go towards the garden pavilion. 
When she saw him she walked on 
quickly, and came up to him and asked 
him aloud if there were any new victo- 
ries of the troops reported this morning. 
Her voice sounded gay, and she laughed, 
and all the sad look had gone from her 
face. 

All that day and the next I had fever, 
and could not go to attend on the 
queen ; but the third day in the morn- 
ing, as I was lying in my room sick and 
hot, and my mother, who had come to 
the palace when she heard I was sick, 
was bathing my forehead, there was 
suddenly a great commotion in the pal- 
ace, and the sound of people running to 
and fro and talking. My mother went 
out to see what had happened, and left 
me alone. I was frightened, for I could 
not tell what had happened in the 
palace. Perhaps there was a rebellion 
or some one being killed outside. 
I dragged myself to the window and 
looked out into the gardens. I could 
not see any one in the gardens, for the 
day was hot ; but as I stood there and 
listened at the window there came up 
on the breeze a low, soft sound like 
thunder far away in the Shan Moun- 
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and again. I did not know what it was, 
and as I could not see what was the 
matter, for my window only looked on 
the gardens, I lay down again, and soon 
my mother came in. I asked her what 
the trouble was, and said I had looked 
out of the window but could see noth- 
ing. My mother asked if I had heard 
no sound, and I said, yes ; a sound as 
of thunder far away. Then my mother 
told me it was the great guns of the 
English steamers firing at Ava, which, 
as you know, Thakin, is not far away 
from Mandalay, down the Irrawaddy. 
The king and the queen did not know 
till they heard the guns that the En- 
glish were so near, and now there was 
terrible confusion. 

All that night there was no rest in 
the palace. When I woke up now and 
then I could hear men shouting and 
moving in the guards, and my room 
companion did not return save for a 
few minutes, when she told me the 
king and queen and the ministers had 
been sitting long in Council, and the 
Taingda Mingyi tried to persuade the 
king and queen to flee to Shwebo, but 
the Kinwun Mingyi persuaded the king 
it would be better to remain in Man- 
dalay and await the arrival of the 
English. 

I asked Ma Shwe Tha what she would 
do if the English came, and she said 
she would stay with the queen. Early 
in the morning, while it was not yet 
light, Ma Shwe Tha came again and 
said she was so tired she wanted to 
sleep, and she asked me to go to the 
queen, and as my fever was now gone, 
I got up and went to the queen. She 
was sitting in one of her rooms looking 
out on the garden, where it was still 
dark. There were but few maids of 
honor there, and I thought they must 
have gone to sleep; but another girl 
said they had left the palace in the 
night, for there was great disorder, and 
the guards were not kept as before. 

I sat behind the queen for a long 
time and she made no sign. She was 
thinking, Thakin, of all that was to hap- 
pen when the sun that was now send- 
ing little ripples of light across the sky 





tains, and after a minute it came again 


should have reached the zenith, and 
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the English soldiers should have ar- 
rived. You must remember, Thakin, 
that we did not know the English then, 
that they were merciful, and their sol- 
diers obeyed orders. Perhaps the queen 
thought that she and the king and all 
who were in the palace would be dead 
before the sun set. 

Once she took up from her side a 
long, keen dagger with a carved ivory 
hilt and gold mounting, and looked at it 
long. I was afraid, and whispered to 
another maid of honor that the queen 
would kill herself, but she said, ‘* Do 
not be afraid. The queen cannot do 
it.” I could not know then why, but 
now I know. As long as the king her 
husband lived she could not kill her- 
self ; for if she died and he lived, per- 
haps, hereafter, he might love some 
one else, and she could not bear to 
think of that. As long as the king her 
husband lived she too would live to 
keep his love to herself alone. Living 
or dead, she would be the only one 
the king loved. The queen Was very 


proud, and for her pride she would 


have died; but her love was greater, 
and for her love she lived. 

There are not many women love like 
that, the Thakin says. The Thakin 
does not know. He is not married, 
so how should he know? I hope he 
never will know how many there are. 
Mebya put down the dagger and 
sighed, and turned for a cigarette. I 
quickly rolled one up and gave it to 
her, and when she saw it was I that 
gave it she said,-‘‘So, Ma Thein Me, it 
is thou? Thou hast not fled, then? I 
heard my little maid of honor was ill 
with fever. Is the fever gone?” I 
said that I was now well, and that I 
would never leave her if she would 
allow me to remain; but the queen 
shook her head and said that I and the 
other younger maidens had better leave 
the palace before the foreign troops 
entered it. ‘* Who can tell what may 
happen ?” she said ; ‘and I should be 
sorry that any harm should come to any 
of my maidens ; but I, the queen, must 
Stay with the king.” 

When the queen gave an order no 
one could answer or disobey, so I said 
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nothing, but my throat choked with 
sorrow. So we sat there till the sun 
had come up and the gardens were full 
of light. 

At last the queen rose from her seat 
by the windows and passed through the 
chambers and the corridors till she 
came to the courtyard below the round 
tower, where the lookout is — the same 
tower which my father built. We all 
followed the queen to the courtyard, 
and when she came to the foot of the 
tower she ordered Ma Shwe Hnin to call 
to the sentry on the tower. Ma Shwe 
Hnin called, and the sentry looked over 
and asked what it was. Then the queen 
told Ma Shwe Hnin to ask the sentry 
what he could see on the river, and the 
sentry said he could see many steamers 
coming up and approaching the landing- 
place. You know, Thakin, that from 
the top of that tower you can see 
all Mandalay city, and over the huge 
brick walls to the outer town, three 
miles of houses to the river, and the 
great Irrawaddy, two miles broad and 
more, flowing between Mandalay and 
the grey Sagaing hills. You can see 
many other things from that tower, the 
great Shan Mountains, like a wall, and 
the green plains beneath them, but at 
this time the sentries only looked to the 
west. 

The queen waited, and ordered that 
the sentry should call down from time 
to time what he saw. Presently the 
sentry called that the steamers were 
making fast to the shore at the steamer- 
landing, and that crowds of the city- 
folk were watching them. The queen 
asked if there were any firing, and the 
sentry answered no ! 

Quickly as the news went through 
the palace, secretaries and others came 
and stood at the end of the courtyard 
and listened, and there was a great 
crowd ; but near the queen there was 
no one except us. I donot know where 
the king was. I had not seen him that 
morning. There was a long wait, and 
the queen asked again if the sentry saw 
nothing. Then the sentry said he saw 
troops. landing — soldiers with horses 
and cannon, and still more soldiers, and 
that they were beginning to march up 
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g, straight street that leads to 
the city gate. 

When the queen heard this, that the 
foreigners were at last marching through 
the streets to the kingly city, she real- 
ized that all was lost. Perhaps before 
this she had some little hope, but now 
it was all gone. The Golden Kingdom 
of Ava was destroyed, and the king and 
queen with it ; and who could tell what 
might not happen before the sun dipped 
behind the Sagaing hills ? 

Suddenly she threw herself upon her 
face on the white pavement, and her 
hair fell down about her face, and she 
wept. When the people near saw this 
they all went away, and no one was left 
in the courtyard except the queen and 
the maids of honor. The queen raised 
herself on her knees and beat her 
breasts with her hands, and cried aloud 
that she, only she, had brought ruin on 
the king and the country. “Itis I— 
I, the queen — that have brought to de- 
struction the king my husband, whom I 
love! Itis I, lalone!” and again she 
threw herself on the white pavement 
and beat it with her hands, and her 
whole body shook with sobs. 

We did not know what to do, Thakin. 
We were all heartbroken to see our 
queen like this, but what could we do ? 
Half as long as it takes a pot of rice to 
boil, the queen lay thus on the flags of 
the courtyard in the shadow of the 
tower, but it seemed like a year. 

At last the queen rose, and a maid of 
honor knotted up her hair and arranged 
her disordered dress, and she went 
away sofily to her own rooms on the 
west side. There the queen took a 
bath, and we attended her and dressed 
her, as she bade us, in a crimson silk 
skirt, with waves of silver on it like the 
waves of the sea, and a jacket of fine 
white cambric like a morning mist; 
and in her hair were fresh roses, and 
round her neck was the great diamond 
necklace. On her arms were bracelets 
of gold with rubies in them, and her 
face and throat were powdered with 
fresh thanaka. Her face had become 
quite calm and quiet, and no one could 
see traces of tears, or guess how she 
had cried in the courtyard ; but as we 


the long 
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dressed her we could see on her beauti- 
ful fair breasts the red marks where 
she had beaten them in her despair. 

When the queen was dressed she ate 
some food, and when she had finished 
she said she would go to the king. She 
ordered several of the younger maids of 
honor to leave the palace at once, but 
some of the older ones and the prin- 
cesses were to stay. When the queen 
ordered me to go I asked to stay with 
her; but she would not allow it, and 
she gave me a gold ring with a ruby, 
the same I now wear, Thakin, and gave 
presents to the other maids, and went 
away to the king. I went back to my 
own room, and found my mother wait- 
ing there, and with her I left the palace 
and went home. Just as we got out- 
side the city gates we heard a curious 
sound, like rippled thunder, coming up 
the street. We went into a house and 
looked from the verandah, and saw 
the English troops come marching up. 
Each soldier put down his foot at the 
same time as the others, and this was 
what made the sound. I had never 
seen soldiers march like that before: 
The soldiers went on, and there were 
many of them, and they entered the 
city gate across the drawbridge over 
the moat. As you know, Thakin, the 
king and queen were taken prisoners in 
the pavilion in the garden, but I was 
not there. 

Did I not see the queen again? the 
Thakin asks. Yes. I saw her once 
more before she went to that place 
across the great water where the king 
and she are prisoners of the English 
queen. 

The king and queen were to be taken 
in one of the steamers and sent to 
Rangoon, and we heard when they were 
going, and we went down, I and my 
mother, to the steamer-landing to see. 
By this time the people were not afraid 
of the English troops, for they found 
they did not hurt any one who did not 
fight against them, and the streets were 
crowded with people. 

The king and queen were in one of 
those bullock-carriages that were used 
in Mandalay before the horse-gharries 
were introduced by the English. The 
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bullock-carriages, as the Thakin knows, | 
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Even now, though seven years are 


were only four feet high from the floor | past, the people cannot believe the 


to the roof, and you sat on mats on | king and queen are gone forever. 


the floor, not as in an English carriage. 
In front 
mounted 
and then 
mounted 
carriages with princesses and a few 
maids of honor; then more soldiers. 
The procession moved slowly, for the 
road was bad, and the dust swirled in 
clouds about the carriages. The peo- 
ple crowded in the streets, looked on in 
silence, except that now and then a 
cry rose against the soldiers. Were the 
people sorry ? Yes, Thakin, they were 
very sorry. Perhaps he was a_ bad 
king ; but he was our own king, and 
we understood his ways, while those of 
the English government are to us as 
strange as the ways of the gods, for no 
one can tell what they will do next, or 
why. 

When the carriage arrived at the 


English soldiers and others, 


steamer-landing the king and queen got | 


out and stood at the foot of the gang- 
way of planks laid from the bank to the 
steamer. The officer signed to the king 
to walk up the gangway, which was 
covered with matting; but the king 
held back and looked on the crowds of 
people round. Perhaps, Thakin, he 
was hoping for some help at this last 
moment ; perhaps he was loath to take 
his foot from his kingdom, never to 
touch it again. 

Then the officer grew impatient and 
signed again, and the queen went for- 
ward and put her hand in that of the 
king, and led him up the way to the 
steamer, as a mother leads her child 
when he is lost and afraid. So they 
went on board the steamer, and my 
queen was gone from me forever. 

In a few minutes the steamer let go 
her moorings and stood out in the great 
river. I watched and watched from the 
bank till I could not see the steamer 
any more, for it went fast down-stream, 
and my eyes were full of tears. 

Perhaps, Thakin, she was not a good 
queen. I cannot judge of such things, 


but she was always kind and gracious to 


of the king’s carriage were 


same the king’s carriage with | 
men at the sides, and other 


Only 
yesterday, I was asked whether they 
| were not in the Shan Mountains, and 
would again return and restore the 
kingdom. My queen will never return 
again, never — never see again the 
golden turrets of her palace and the 
pleasant faces of her people. Only 
the great strange sea before her, and 
the memory of what has been to tear at 
her heart forever. 





From The Nineteenth Century. 
ASPECTS OF TENNYSON. 
V. 

TENNYSON AS A NATURE-POET. 
AMONG the many and various “ as- 
| pects of Tennyson ”’ which can occupy 
the critic’s attention, none is more fas- 
cinating than that which shows the poet 
as a delineator of the beauties of nature. 
And surely this * aspect ”’ of his genius 
will come upon us with a pathetic 
power on the day when these words 
will appear in print, the first May-day 
that we have known without his pres- 
ence among us to make sweeter the sea- 
son’s sweetness. 

His lovely pictures of England in 
summer, in autumn, and in winter 
show that, like Chaucer and like Shake- 
speare, he loved England all the year 
round ; yet he loved her most in this 
very month, when our English lanes, to 
use his own words, are “‘ white with 
may ;’’? when the cuckoo, who has 
already begun to tell ** his name to all 
the hills,” is in his best and freshest 
voice ; when, far overhead, the skylark 
‘*can scarce get out his notes for joy,” 
and when by the time skylark and 
cuckoo have begun to get tired the 
nightingale takes up the music, and 
carries it on ; while the mingled breaths 
of primrose, violet, and celandine rise 
like a perfumed mist, a visible incense, 
towards the sunset, and the stars begin 
to shine through the branches of the 
dingle. 

But who shall write adequately of 











me, and I loved her. 
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ical criticism, to bring any poet under a 
classification is extremely difficult ; in 
the case of Tennyson, whose genius is 
so many-sided, it is almost impossible. 
Yet, as regards the various methods of 
confronting nature characteristic of the 
various poets, it may be convenient in 
the present essay to divide all poets into 
the three following groups ; though we 
must always bear in mind that, as the 
members of one group are constantly 
seeming. to pass into another, no inva- 
riable line of demarcation can be drawn 
between them. 

First, poets who, whether from orig- 
inal impulse or from the influence of 
ihe artistic methods of their time, treat 
nature simply as the background of the 
human story. 

Secondly, poets upon whom nature 
produces a kind of ecstasy that may be 
called Sufeyistic, an ecstasy resulting 
in a rapturous hymn to her glory, 
rather than in a vivid picture of her 
features. 

And, thirdly, poets whose impulse is 
simply to paint the features of nature in 
every detail of their beauty, using the 
human story merely as an artistic raison 
Vétre for an objective representation of 
nature, or at least a representation as 
objective as the medium at the com- 
mand of an artist whose material is 
words will allow. 

In trying to find Tennyson’s place 
among these groups, it is here proposed 
to consider him in relation mainly to 
those English poets who immediately 
preceded him, and whose methods in 
all things were inspired, more or less, 
hy the neo-romantic temper — the poets 
who form what has been called by 
Mr. Stedman ** The Georgian group,” 
though it will sometimes be necessary 
to glance for a moment at the more 
prominent Victorian poets now living, 
such as Mr. Swinburne and Mr. Wil- 
liam Morris, by way of illustration. 

Restrictions of the space at our com- 
mand necessitate this restriction of 
survey. To institute a proper compar- 
ison between Tennyson and Browning 
would alone require a separate article ; 
another article would be required in 
order to institute a comparison between 
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Tennyson and Wordsworth’s illustrious 
pupil, Matthew Arnold, and another to 
institute a comparison between him and 
the line of living poets from Mr. Fred- 
erick Tennyson down to the present 
hour. 

And as to Tennyson’s relations to the 
Greek and Latin poets, even if there 
were room here to give these relations 
more than a hurried glance in passing, 
there would be no need to do so after 
Mr. Herbert Paul’s study of them in 
his brilliant contribution to this series 
last March. 


With regard to the first of the three 
classes of poets indicated above, those 
who, always feeling that 


The proper study of mankind is man, 


use nature merely as a background for 
some dramatic picture, Homer, Dante, 
and Chaucer belong to this class no less 
clearly than do &schylus, Sophocles, 
and Shakespeare. ‘* We call Homer 
an epic poet,” said Mr, Gladstone in 
Chambers’s * Encyclopedia,” ** but he 
is instinct from beginning to end with 
the spirit of the drama, while we find in 
him the seeds and rudiments born of its 
form.”’ 

An admirable criticism! While in 
the art of A8schylus and Sophocles the 
scenery is of necessity left mainly, 
if not altogether, to those sister-arts 
which pure drama calls in to aid that 
illusion which is the poet’s quest, in 
the art of Homer the descriptive pas- 
sages always advance the dramatic ac- 
tion ; or, if they do not actually carry 
ii on, Homer always takes care that 
they shall seem to be doing this. So 
dramatic is he —almost more dramatic 
than the dramatists themselves — that 
there is not in either of the two epics 
any descriptive passage so apparently 
written for its own sake as that descrip- 
tion by Sophocles of the groves he 
loved. 

When Homer makes mention of the 
earth’s ** soft arms,” it is in connection 
With the human story ; it is to call up 
the pathetic picture of the unconscious 
Helen’s brothers asleep forever in those 





arms. When he alludes to Lacedsemon, 
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it is to remind us that it is the * father- 
land” of those dead heroes who sleep 
there : — 
"Qe oaro- rode & ibn KaTEXEY Gvoifooc aia 
év Aakedaiuovt aitt, oiAn év marpide yain. 
Again, in that famous passage in the 
eighth Iliad, translated by Tennyson 
himseif in language as divine almost as 


Homer’s own, every word of a passage | 


so picturesque that it might really have 
been introduced partly to gratify the 
poet’s own love of description seems 
somehow to add to the reader’s expect- 
ance of the glorious fighting to come 
with daylight. 

Of course it is impossible here to 
touch upon the descriptive passages in 
any of Homer’s successors in epic and 
narrative art. Yet,in order to elucidate 
the classification of the poets above 
made, a word or two must be said about 
our own Chaucer. 

The healthiest poet that has appeared 
in modern literature, save Walter Scott, 
Chaucer shows in his poetry: nothing 
but the sweet acceptance and melodious 
utterance of that same spirit which 
informs Scott’s stories in poetry and 
prose —the spirit that enjoys the 
beauty of this beautiful world as it is. 
Of that beauty, however, the part 
played by nature’s loveliness is in no 
way the first. 

Ebullient as is his delight in the beau- 
ties of nature, when he does dwell upon 
them for their own sake he always takes 
as much care as ever Homer did, or the 
singer of the ‘*Chanson de Roland,” 
or the sagaman of the Vélsunga Saga, 
not to linger so long over them as to 
create the impression in the reader’s 
mind that the poet’s own interest in 
his men and women has cooled. 

The riches and the wonderfulness of 
man’s life occupy his imagination as 
they did Homer’s— occupy it so en- 
tirely that the riches and the wonderful- 
ness of nature, which in poets of the 
third group take the primary place, are 
with him quite secondary. Though his 
delight is to paint pictures —though of 
all English poets he is the most purely 
artistic, and cares not from what source 
he draws his material so that he can 
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paint for his own enjoyment and ours a 
beautiful picture of man’s life, when he 
paints nature, it is merely as a back- 
ground to this human picture. Had 
the trees and rivers he loved, the 
daisies that made his heart leap like a 
child’s whenever he looked upon them, 


|or the birds whose carols were so dear 


to him, lost their association with the 
human story, they would have lost for 
him much of their charm. 

Although Tennyson does not belong 
specially to this group, although his 
deep knowledge of nature prevented 
him from really looking upon her as 
nothing more than the background of 
the human story, his artistic instinct 
was so true and so sure that in his nar- 
ratives he is as careful as Homer, as 
careful as Chaucer, never to let the 
movement of the reader’s imagination 
be arrested by the unnecessary obtru- 
sion of landscape, however beautiful. 


With regard to the second group of 
poets, those upon whom the beauty of 
nature produces a vague rapture, a kind 
of Sufeyistic ecstasy, it may, perhaps, 
be safely affirmed that none of these 
are to be found among the Greeks. 

The temper, indeed, is mystical, and 
perhaps it had originally much to do 
with sun-worship. It is called here 
Sufeyistic because it reached its acme 
in the Persian Sufeyistic poets. But of 
course it is nothing more than the re- 
sponse to that marvellous magnetic 
power which nature exercises over cer- 
tain temperaments. In order to show 
what this temper really is, I cannot do 
better than quote the following striking 
verses from ‘‘ Ferridoddin,”’ as given by 
Mr. Vaughan : — 

Joy ! joy ! I triumph now ; no more I know 

Myself as simply me. I burn with love. 

The centre is within me, and its wonder 

Lies as a circle everywhere about me. 

Joy! joy! no mortal thought can fathom 
me. ‘. 

I am the merchant and the pear! at once. 

Lo! time and space lie crouching at my 
feet. 

Joy ! joy ! when I would revel in a rapture, 

I plunge into myself, and all things know. 


The late Professor Palmer considered 
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all Sufeyism to be the worship of the 
good and the beautiful, as expressed by 
nature’s beauty ; and he promised some 
day to show that it was nothing more 
than the development of the primeval 
religion of the Aryan race. 

The truth seems to be that this ec- 
static temper has but little to do with 
races, but is the individual expression 
of certain exceptional souls to be found 
in several races. In Celtic poetry that 
hymn to May day, which, whether it 
was or was not written by ‘* Ossian’s 
father,’’ as affirmed by the editor of the 
‘* Transactions of the Ossianic Society,”’ 
is certainly very old, is full of this re- 
sponse to nature’s magnetism, and is 
very beautiful with its description of 
the heath spreading out its long hair as 
if in delight at the blackbird’s song and 
the cuckoo’s chant. The Finns and the 
North American Indians have not 
much to do with the Aryans, yet they 
seem to know this ecstasy. The poet 
of the Kalevala exclaims : — 


The waves of the sea have spoken to me ; 
the wild birds have taught me, the music 
of many waters has been my master. 


And Mr. Leland has translated a most 
remarkable Wabanaki song which seems 
to disclose much of this same ecstasy, 
though the human love-passion is no 
doubt mingled with it. 


Come, my 1moo sarge, let us go up that 
shining mountain, and sit together 
on that shining mountain ; there we 
will watch the beautiful sun go down 
from the shining mountain. 

There we will sit, till the beautiful night 
traveller arises above the shining 
mountain ; we will watch him, as he 
climbs to the beautiful skies. 

We will also watch the little stars following 
their chief. 

We will also watch the northern lights 
playing their game of ball in their 
cold, shiny country. 

There we will sit, on the beautiful moun- 
tain, and listen to the thunder (Ba- 
dankac) beating his drum. 

We will see the lightning when she lights 
her pipe. 

We will see the great whirlwind running a 
race with betchi-vesay (squall). 
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There we will sit on that beautiful moun- 
tain, and watch the little stars in 
their sleepless flight. 


Among English poets, Coleridge dis- 
played a good deal of this temper, and 
Wordsworth had much more than Cole- 
ridge, as may be seen from the follow- 
ing example : — 

The sounding cataract 
Haunted me like a passion. 


I have felt 

A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts, a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean and the living air, 
And the blue sky and in the mind of man — 
A motion and a spirit which impels . 
All thinking things, all objects of 

thought, 
And rolls through all things. 


all 


Keats, too, in the ** Ode to a Nightin- 
gale,” passes gloriously into this mood. 
But, of course, it is to Shelley among 
English poets that one naturally turns 
when the Sufeyistic rapture of the na- 
ture-intoxicated poet comes under dis- 
cussion. An essay might be filled with 
examples of Shelley’s ecstatic hymns 
to nature and about nature, full of a 
Sufeyism such as is surpassed in no 
literature, and such as was never 
equalled until the appearance of Mr. 
Swinburne, upon whom Shelley’s mantle 
in this respect seems to have fallen. 

Indeed it would be difficult to say 
which is the most overflowing with the 
quality under discussion, Shelley’s 
“Ode to the West Wind” and the 
**Qde to a Skylark,” or Mr. Swin- 
burne’s nature-lyrics, from the cho- 
ruses in ** Atalanta’’ down to his latest 
poem. Of this temper Tennyson shows 
nothing ; for such impassioned ad- 
dresses to nature as occur in ** Maud”? 
are inspired by a lover’s passion for his 
mistress, and have nothing to do with 
the Sufeyistic passion of the nature- 
intoxicated poet. Nor is there any sign 
in his poems that before he can assim- 
ilate the beauty of a landscape and 
make it his own he has to translate the 
mental image of it into poetic diction 
and metre, as Weber had to translate 
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his mental image of a landscape into | 
the language of absolute music. 


With regard to the third group of 
poets, those who give us pictures of 
nature that seem painted for their own 
sake, whatever might have been the real 
impulse of any one of the ancient poets 
(whether Sophocles in the ‘ C&dipus 
Coloneus ”’ felt the impulse to go on de- 
scribing his beloved groves, or whether 
ZEschylus in the ‘‘ Prometheus” felt 
ihe impulse to make a picture of the 
dimpling deep, or in the ‘‘ Agamem- 
non’? felt the impulse to pursue his 
marvellous description of the sultry 
sea), as a matter of fact, it is only the 
poets of the modern world who have 
exhibited in any great degree the im- 
pulse to linger over the beauties of na- 
ture until the human interest of the 
poem is weakened. For, lovely as are 
the descriptive touches of Theocritus 
and his followers, they cannot be said 
to arrest the dramatic action; they 
make it move a little more slowly, that 
is all. 

In the modern world, the country 
that has produced William Browne and 
James Thomson, William Wordsworth 
and John Clare, stood at the head of 
all others in the matter of descriptive 
poetry, even before Tennyson came. 

But have not the very words, ‘* Ten- 
nyson as a nature-poet,’? a magic in 
them ? I think they will carry the 
mind of many a reader of this review 
far away from the dust and noise of 
the London season, to that well-remem- 
bered day when first he revelled in the 
delights of Tennyson’s English idylls, 
reading the precious little green volume, 
perhaps, under the elms of an English 
home, as he lay, a dreamy boy, on the 
grass, undisturbed by any sound save 
the bird-voices from the ticket, the 
caw of the homing rooks sailing towards 
the spinney, the low of a cow knee- 
deep in the river-shallows glittering 
golden at one moment, at the next rosy, 
or the crunching sound of teeth crop- 
ping and tearing the daisied grass be- 
side the brook, as a feeding horse drew 
nearer and nearer with lazy stamp of 
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Twilight poured 
On dewy pastures, dewy trees, 
Softer than sleep. 

To say that, asa painter of the beau- 
ties of nature for their own sake, Ten- 
nyson stands before all the ‘‘ Georgian 
poets’’ is, no doubt, to utter a bold 
saying, for it is to put him in this 
respect above very great masters in 
this line: above the poet who wrote 
“The Prelude,” ‘The Excursion,” 
and the lines on Tintern Abbey ; above 
him who wrote ‘ Christabel,’’? above 
him who wrote the ode to a skylark, 
above him who wrote the “Ode to a 
Nightingale.’’ In depicting landscape, 
whether by the painter’s art or the 
poet’s, there are always two matters for 
consideration : the contour of the land 
and the life, vegetable and animal, that 
clothes it, and it is necessary to bear in 
mind that the poet who takes a first 
place in rendering one of these two 
elements of a landscape will sometimes 
take only a second place in rendering 
another; though, of course, there is 
no psychological necessity why this 
should often happen. 

In delineating the contour of the 
land, Tennyson allows himself a free- 
dom of composition unknown to the art 
of Wordsworth. It is this as much as 
anything which lends that brilliance 
to his pictures which is one of their 
chief characteristics. These pictures 
are flashed, not upon the mental per- 
ception merely of the reader, but upon 
his very senses. 

The method is legitimate enough, 
as Coleridge, judging from his own 
descriptions, would have allowed ; but 
Wordsworth would not have sanc- 
tioned it. For while Wordsworth’s 
one desire is to paint the contour of 
the land before him with the same 
accuracy with which Tennyson paints 
vegetation, Tennyson’s desire is to 
seize the characteristic features of the 
land’s outline, and exercise upon them 
that artistic composition of which he is 
so great a master. The composition of 
the landscape in Coleridge’s ‘* Kubla 
Khan ”’ is scarcely more bold and more 
triumphant than is the composition of 





foot and swish of tail, while 


some of Tennyson’s quiet pictures. 
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And yet so consummate an artist is 
he that the effect is that of realism. It 
is the exercise of this composition in 
rendering the scenery of his native 
county which has so often proved a 
stumbling-block to writers like Mr. 
G. M. Napier, the Rey. A. J. Church, 
Mr. Cuming Walters, and other charm- 
ing writers, who, in their love for Ten- 
nyson, would fain localize his pictures. 

As the author of ‘* Nature in Books,” 
Mr. Anderson Graham, well says, how- 
ever, — 

When he sang the song of the brook he 
was not celebrating the clear and rapid 
streamlet that glances past Tetford with a 
ripple like a smile just breaking into laugh- 
ter ; but the summer setting of his immortal 
burden —the fairy forelands, the sailing 
blossom, the fresh wet ferns —belongs to a 
flat country. 

The truth seems to be that, plastic as 
is the poetic temperament, apt as it is 
to recall those special aspects of nature 
by which in childhood the poet was 
surrounded, there is sometimes an an- 
cestral strain in human nature which 
is stronger than any environment, giv- 
ing a man an instinctive passion for 
mountain scenery, or for woodlands, or 
for the sea, irrespective altogether of 
birthplace associations. And as_ to 
Tennyson, so masterly is his hand in 
painting nature, that it is not so easy 
as is generally supposed to say what 
kind of landscape he paints best. 

The perfection of his descriptions of 
Lincolnshire scenery should not blind 
us to the perfection of his other descrip- 
tions of nature, where the scenery is of 
a very different kind. In the power 
of calling up imaginary landscape he 
never had an equal, save Coleridge, 
among English poets. Had he been as 
familiar with the loveliness of the 
Pacific islands as Herman Melville or 
Mr. Louis Stevenson, it is difficult to 

imagine how he could have described it 
more gorgeously than he has done in 
those marvellous verses to Milton : — 


Me rather all that bowery loneliness, 

The brooks of Eden mazily murmuring, 
And bloom profuse and cedar arches 
Charm, as a wanderer out in ocean, 
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Streams o’er a rich ambrosial ocean isle, 

And crimson-lined the stately palm 
woods 

Whisper in odorous heights of even. 

And it is equally difficult to imagine 

that, had he himself undergone Enoch 

Arden’s experience on the coral island, 

he could have given us a picture more 

vivid, and at the same time more true, 

than this :— 

The league-long roller thundering on the 

reef, 

The moving whisper of huge trees that 

branch’d 

And blossom’d in the zenith, or the sweep 

Of some precipitous rivulet to the wave, 

As down the shore he ranged, or all day 

long 

Sat often in the seaward-gazing gorge, 

A shipwreck’d sailor, waiting for a sail : 

No sail from day to day, but every day 

The sunrise broken into scarlet shafts 

Among the palms and ferns and precipices ; 

The blaze upon the waters to the east ; 

The blaze upon his island overhead ; 

The blaze upon the waters to the west ; 

Then the great stars that globed themselves 

in Heaven, 

The hollower-bellowing ocean, and again 

The scarlet shafts of sunrise — but no sail. 

More wonderful still is the following 
picture of a city on a distant mountain- 
side, as viewed through the desiccated 
air of a tropical desert country, where 
objects at animmense distance are seen 
dwarfed, as though the observer were 
looking through the wrong end of a 
telescope : — 

He seems as one whose footsteps halt, 
Toiling in immeasurable sand, 

And o’er a weary sultry land, 

Far beneath a blazing vault, 

Sown in a wrinkle of the monstrous hill, 
The city sparkles like a grain of salt. 

As regards his exercise of composition 
in landscape, if we compare that passage 
in “* The Prelude ’? where Wordsworth 
paints the moon rising over Snowdon 
with one of Tennyson’s bits of moun- 
tain scenery, we shall see the funda- 
mental difference between the methods 
of the two poets : — 

For instantly a light upon the turf 
Fell like a flash, and lo ! as I looked up, 
The Moon hung naked in a firmament 





Where some refulgent sunset of India 
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Of azure without cloud, and at my feet 
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Rested a silent sea of hoary mist. 
A hundred hills their dusky backs upheaved 
All over this still ocean ; and beyond, 
Far, far beyond, the solid vapors stretched, 
In headlands, tongues, and promontory 
shapes, 
Into the main Atlantic, that appeared 
To dwindle, and give up his majesty, 
Usurped upon far as the sight could reach. 
Not so the ethereal vault ; encroachment 
none 
Was there, nor loss ; only the inferior stars 
Had disappeared, or shed a fainter light 
In the clear presence of the full-orbed Moon, 
Who, from her sovereign elevation gazed 
Upon the billowy ocean, as it lay 
All meek and silent, save that through a 
rift — 
Not distant from the shore whereon we 
stood, 
A fixed abysmal, gloomy, breathing-place — 
Mounted the roar of waters, torrents, 
streams 
Innumerable, roaring with one voice ! 
Heard over earth and sea, and, in that hour, 
For so it seemed, felt by the starry heavens. 


Here the charm of the description 
depends very much on the fact that we 
feel it at once to be an actual transcript 
of nature. Now, let us first compare 
the passage with a landscape written by 
Tennyson in the Pyrenees, and pub- 
lished in 1833, a landscape displaying as 
little attempt at composition as is dis- 
coverable in Wordsworth’s lines : — 


There is a dale in Ida, lovelier 

Than any in old Ionia, beautiful 

With emerald slopes of sunny sward, that 
lean 

Above the loud glenriver, which hath worn 

A path thro’ steep-down granite walls be- 
low, 

Mantled with flowering tendriltwine. 
front 

The cedarshadowy valleys open wide. 


Ten years afterwards this same land- 
scape appeared transfigured by the hand 
of the greatest master of composition 
that has ever appeared in English 
poetry. And now compare all the three 
with each other : — 


In 


There lies a vale in Ida, lovelier 

Than all the valleys of Ionian hills. 

The swimming vapor slopes athwart the 
glen, 

Puts forth an arm, and creeps from pine to 
pine, 
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And loiters, slowly drawn. On either hand 
The lawns and meadow-ledges midway 


down 

Hang rich in flowers, and far below them 
roars 

The long brook falling thro’ the clov’n 
ravine 


In cataract after cataract to the sea. 

Behind the valley topmost Gargarus 

Stands up and takes the morning: but in 
front 

The gorges, opening wide apart, reveal 

Troas and Llion’s column’d citadel, 

The crown of Troas. 


No doubt it is hill scenery, and not 
mountain scenery, that both poets give 
us here; the true atmosphere of the 
mountains above the belt of vegetation 
is a very different thing. 

Shelley’s description of the 

Eagle-baffling mountain, 
Black, wintry dead, unmeasured ; without 
herb, 
Insect, or beast, or shape, or sound of life 


is not without this atmosphere ; and the 
same may be said of Byron’s lines in 
** Manfred ;”? — 


Ye crags upon whose extreme edge 
I stand, and on the torrent’s brink beneath 
Behold the tall pines dwindled as to shrubs 
In dizziness of distance. 


Byron on several occasions showed 
that he had a real imaginative sym- 
pathy with treeless, herbless peaks and 
glaciers, and, had his physical infirmi- 
ties allowed it, he might have brought 
into poetry the true magic of Alpine 
scenery — perhaps the one thing in 
landscape still left for the poet to 
achieve. Save in the modest Words- 
worthian way, the poet is not often a 
mountaineer. And it is to be feared 
that our contemporary knights of the 
alpenstock would not get much enjoy- 
ment out of the mountain atmosphere, 
even of Shelley and Byron. The man 
who could keep his head at the Dent 
du Géant, or ascend the Matterhorn 
from Breil by aid of ‘“ Maquignaz’s 
rope,’ or accompany Mr. Crawford 
Grove along that narrow ribbon of path, 
a few inches wide, winding upwards, 
corkscrew-wise, round the mountain’s 
very top, with an abyss yawning thou- 
sands of feet below, could hardly be 
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expected to feel much of a thrill from 
the word-painting of the boldest moun- 
tain bard. 

It is not the Matterhorn, as I have 
once before hinted, but only Par- 
nassus, that you can effectively climb 
in dreams. 

Perhaps, indeed, the delight of gaz- 
ing in the distance at the mighty vistas 
of mountain scenery has but little to do 
with the passion for mountaineering, 
which is entirely modern. Not, of 
course, that the knight of the alpen- 
stock is without the poet’s love of na- 
ture’s beauties; but then, his first 
passion is to climb. The steeple-jack 
of “ Parvati,’”’ the ‘* Lady of the Hills” 
(who becomes Natura Benigna or Na- 
tura Maligna according to the strength 
or the weakness of the feet that climb), 
the mountaineer, alone knows nature 
in her most secret lairs, and, knowing 
her, he must needs worship such might 
as hers ; but first and foremost he is a 
climber. In the same way that the 
spectacle of Epsom Downs on Derby 
Day is a mere dream-picture to the 
business-like member of the ring, and 
in the same way that the fairy-like love- 
liness of a salmon-river is a mere 
dream-picture to the true salmon-fisher, 
so the dazzling vistas of beauty to be 
seen from lofty mountain peaks form 
but a dream-picture to the climber, 
whose business it is to keep up with his 
guides. The passion for the glories of 
mountain scenery is of so recent a birth 
that there has scarcely been time, as 
yet, for the true mountaineer-poet to 
be evolved. When nature shall have 
joined in one and the same man the 
peculiar gifts of the contemporary 
mountaineer with “‘ the vision and the 
faculty divine,” the spirit of the moun- 
tains will find a voice in poetry. But 
even apart from the hopes we may 
have that some of our younger poets 
may import the true mountain atmo- 
sphere into poetry, Tennyson himself 
has shown how rash it is to say that 
any tour de force is beyond that mar- 
vellous power, a great poet’s imagina- 
tion. 

Already, however, as much space as 
san he here afforded has been given to 
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the subject of the contour of the land 
in descriptive poetry. 

With regard to descriptions of the 
life, vegetable and animal, that clothes 
the land, it is here that the poetry of 
England is far richer than any other 
poetry. How, indeed, should it be 
otherwise, seeing that the English poet 
has for fatherland the one country 
whose beauties in regard to her vege- 
table garment seem most to glow with 
the very breath of nature’s life. It is 
not till we have seen the loveliest spots 
in Europe that we are fully able to en- 
joy the peculiar loveliness of England ; 
it is not until we have drunk our fill of 
the grandeur of Continental scenery, 
not until we have tasted the awed rap- 
ture which comes upon the soul in the 
mountain-fastnesses of the Alps, that 
we really understand the witchery of 
England that entranced Tennyson more 
and more with every year that passed 
over his head, the witchery of this 
England, which he has left more be- 
loved than ever he found it. Yes, 
indeed —though ever since the time 
when Chaucer’s 
Elf quene with hira joly compagnie 
Danced full oft in many a grene mede, 
down to the moment when bis own 
purple glens replied to 

The horns of Elfland faintly blowing, 


England has seemed to her poets the 
natural domain of nature’s more benefi- 
cent forces, the real home-park of 
Oberon and Titania, the real play- 
ground of all the good-people of “A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream”? — Tenny- 
son has left her more beloved than ever 
he found her. 

But what is the cause of the peerless 
beauty of Tennyson’s England? Does 
it lie in the gentle contour of the land ? 
Scarcely so, for there are large sweeps 
of landscape just as gentle and just as 
undulatory in Italy and in France as in 
England. If we study Tennyson well, 
especially if we study him in this beau- 
tiful month, and among such surround- 
ings as those indicated in the opening 
words of this essay, we may learn the 
secret of England’s witchery — we may 
learn that it lies largely in the peculiar 
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beauty of the vegetation with which the 
‘land is clothed,a vegetation which Mr. 
Wallace declares to be, even as regards 
rich masses of color, far above the 
splendors of tropic vegetation ; and we 
may learn also, that this beauty comes 
in a large degree from the “ useful 
trouble of the rain.” 

Between English men and English 
trees and grass and flowers there is a 
peculiar sympathy. It is not in trop- 
ical and sub-tropical countries only that 
the vegetable world seems, even in its 
happiest moments, to be oppressed by 
the dread of the more cruel forces of 
nature, such as the eye of the sun in 
his fierce and pitiless moods and the 
cruel breath of the wind, which are 
waiting, the one to burn it up, the other 
to shatter it. 

Even in the temperate climes of Con- 
tinental Europe the vegetable world 
seems to have a kind of ancestral remi- 
niscence of that terror of the sun and 
wind which tropical vegetation shows ; 
or, at least, it does not seem to be 
tasting so true an enjoyment of exist- 
ence as vegetable life seems to enjoy in 
England, whose hottest wind is in some 
degree cooled, and whose bitterest bliz- 
zard is in some degree tempered, by the 
protecting breath of the genial sea. It 
is not only ‘the liberties of England” 
that, as Douglas Jerrold used to say, 
‘** are preserved in brine.’’ The delicate 

air and the moist breezes that she owes 
to her seas lend the brilliant living 
green to her grass and leaves, and the 
soft and pearly bloom of living glow to 
the complexion of her flowers. In 
other words, it is the very quality of 
our climate which foreigners find un- 
comfortable that makes, not only every 
flower, but every leaf and blade of grass, 
seem to ‘“‘enjoy the air it breathes.” 
Even before science had shown that to 
draw the line between conscious animal 
life and what is called unconscious veg- 
etable life is impossible, there was a 
sort of half-recognition in the human 
mind of asentience in plants. And if 
in most Continental countries, perhaps 
in all, the vegetable world seems to be 
conscious of the insecurity of its joys, 
if there is no bond of sympathy so 
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strong as the bond of mutual enjoy- 
ment, need we go far in search of an 
explanation of that great link of affec- 
tion between English people and the 
flowers and trees and grass of En- 
gland ? 

Perhaps, indeed, the chief source of 
the fascination of country life for En- 
glishmen, perhaps the reason why the 
final goal of every English gentleman 
(whatever intermediate ambitions may 
distract him for a time) is to retire to 
some old Locksley Hall or Moated 
Grange, and become, as far as his head 
gardener will allow him, a cultivator of 
trees and flowers, lies in the fact that 
the vegetation of the old place seems 
conscious of his presence, seems to 
know him and welcome him. Some 
will, no doubt, smile at this as an idle 
fancy. It cannot be denied, however, 
that from Chaucer down to Shake- 
speare, from Shakespeare down to the 
present day, between the people and 
the vegetation of England the link has 
been uncommonly close. It cannot be 
denied that, while the poet of other 
countries often (though, of course, not 
always) speaks of flowers and trees and 
grass as beautiful pictures, part of a 
still larger picture, the English poet 
never speaks of them in this way, but 
speaks of them as beautiful creatures 
that have a conscious enjoyment of life 
akin to his own. 

From Tennyson with his 


Groves that looked a paradise 
Of blossom, over sheets of hyacinth 


That seemed the heavens upbreaking thro’ 
the earth, 


up to Shakespeare with his 


Daffodils, 
That come before the swallow dares, and 
take 
The winds of March with beauty, 


then up again to Chaucer’s loving de- 
scriptions of the English flowers, espe- 
cially of the daisy, the poet makes the 
vegetable world share in his enjoyment. 
Nay, we might go further still; we 
might go right up to the earliest of all 
our nature-lyrics, the lovely ‘‘ Cuckoo 
Song”’ of the first half of the thirteenth 
century, where the mead ‘ blows,”’ the 
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seed ‘grows,’ and the new wood | But as he grows this, among cther of 
springs in an enjoyment as conscious as | the faculties of the poet, comes in and 


that of the cuckoo, the lamb, and the 
buck. 
Summer is icumen in ; 
Loudé sing, cuckoo ; 
Groweth seed, and bloweth mead, 
And springeth the wood new. 
Sing, Cuckoo! 


Ewe bleateth after lamb ; 
Loweth after calvé cow ; 
Bullock sterteth, bucke verteth ; 
Merrie sing, cuckoo. 

Cuckoo, Cuckoo. 

And, notwithstanding all that has 
been done in this line since Shake- 
speare and the Elizabethen poets, es- 
pecially by Wordsworth and Keats, 
Tennyson — acknowledged to stand at 
the head of English poets as a painter 
of the vegetable world of England — 
has, let me repeat once more, left En- 
gland more beloved than ever he found 
her. 

Hundreds of such lines as 
The twinkling laurel scatters silver lights. 
Their broad curved branches, fledged With 

clearest green 

New from its silken sheath, 


might be quoted to show that so true is 
Tennyson’s eye for the vegetable gar- 
ment of England, that a naturalist 
might enter in his note-book any of his 
descriptions of it, with entire confidence 
that it could never be impeached —a 
statement that cannot be made concern- 
ing many an observer whose aim is 
merely scientific. 

And here, did space permit, a very 
remarkable characteristic of Tenny- 
son’s might be touched upon. The 
biologists tell us that the history of the 
progress of organisms, from the primi- 
tive condition to the more complex 
structures, can be traced by the broader 
and broader division of sense from 
sense. As a rule, it is perhaps the 
same with the growth of poets as paint- 
ers of nature. At first the sense of 


gl 


b 


a 


i 
i 


music, the sense of color, the sense of 
form, seem so blended that the power 
of seizing upon physiognomic details, 
which the prose writer can very early 
command, seems to be beyond the poet. 





th 
the brooks, that do so much to foster 


that life. 
Ww 
and shade upon fresh water. 
pe 


aids, strengthens, and enriches his po- 
etry. 
with Tennyson. 
when he wrote ‘‘ Mariana in the Moated 
Grange ’’ as when he flashed upon us 
the concenirated pictures of his latest 
volume. 


This, however, was not the case 
His eye was as true 


A lover of the vegetable life of En- 
and could not fail to be also a lover of 
e streams, the lakes, the meres, and 


Tennyson shares Words- 
orth’s delight in the effects of light 
He has, 


rhaps, nothing equal to Wordsworth’s 


The swan on still St. Mary’s Lake 
Floats double, swan and shadow ; 


ut then he gives us in 
The long light shakes across the lakes 


picture which can never be forgotten. 


And in the use of the plural ‘ levels,” 
in this description in the ‘** Morte d’Ar- 
thur’’ of a lake under the wintry moon, 
he achieves a veritable miracle of real- 
istic picture :— 


He, stepping down 


By zigzag paths, and juts of pointed rock, 
Came on the shining levels of the lake. 


He is great whenever he touches a 


river, greater still whenever he touches 
a brook. 


To him, indeed, a brook is almost as 


much a living thing as the trees that 
overhang it, the cresses that live under 


ts stream, and the fish that glide over 
ts gravelly bottom. 


And if 'Tennyson is great as a painter 


of the trees, the grass, and the flowers 
of England, he is great also as a painter 
of the beautiful creatures that live 
among them; though here, perhaps, 
other English poets are at least his 
equals, especially poets like Words- 


worth, Scott, and Matthew Arnold. 
As a rule, perhaps he is more apt 


than any of these to treat animal life as 


part of the landscape, but in doing so 
he is second to none. 
In painting birds he is especially 
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happy. And no one has given us a A yellow-banded bee did come, 
picture of fish in a stream so lovely as An’ softly pitch, wi’ hushen hum, 
the famous one in ‘ Enid : *’ — Upon a beiin, an’ there did sip, 
, Upon a swayén blossom’s lip : 

, Like a shoal An’ there cried he, ‘* Ay, I can zee 
Of darting fish, that on a summer morn ‘Tite Mantens’e oll oan var we.” 
Adown the crystal dykes at Camelot, 
Come slipping o’er their shadows on the 


There does not seem to be anything 
in Tennyson answering to this sweet 
method of entering into the conscious- 

But lift a shining hand against the sun, ness of a field-mouse or of a bee by 
There is not left the twinkle of a fin means of the dramatic insight that 
Betwixt the cressy islets white in flower. springs from a playful humor. If, 
however, this really is so, the lack is 
compensated for by his attitude towards 


sand, 
But if a man who stands upon the brink 


This is finer than even Keats’s pic- 
ture of the bream in Arno : — 


Where Arno’s stream what may be called the heroic side of 
Gurgles through straitened banks, and still|the lower animals. There have been 
doth fan noble poems about the dog —his intel- 
Itself with dancing bulrush, and the | jigence, his courage, his fidelity to man 
bream 


—but never one, perhaps, equal to 

Keeps head against the freshets, Tennyson’s ‘* Owd Roa.’? And of one 
thing we may be always sure, that in 
describing animals, as in describing 
everything in nature, he never fails, 
either in accuracy of essential knowl- 
edge or in accuracy of nomenclature. 
How much of this incomparable exacti- 
jtude in painting natural objects is the 
result of an inherent love of nature, 
and how much is due to the scholarly 
training through which his mind has 
passed, it might be difficult to say? 
For, of course, in gauging the strength 
of the nature instinct of a poet so schol- 
arly as he, it is necessary to take into 
account the scholar’s passion for exact- 
itude. Without saying that Tennyson 
had the learning of Milton or of Ben 
Jonson, it may be said that his mind 

mor which Uncle Toby generally sheds | showed more of the scholarly habit than 
upon human kind, but which he can| has been shown by the mind of any 
sometimes throw upon a blue-bottle fly. | other English poet. Whatsoever ob- 
Oddly enough, the two nineteenth- | ject, cither of nature or of man’s art, 
century poets who have inherited most | might be brought before him, he would 
of Burns’s mood in regard to the lower | confront it with that trained eye for 
animals are two who, in other respects, | seeing truly which characterizes the 
are unlike him, and are also the oppo-| scholar. Hence, it is not only when 
sites of each other— Miss Christina | put into comparison with poets who, 
Rossetti and William Barnes. Next | however great, are proverbially inac- 
to these comes Miss Ingelow ; indeed, | curate — poets, for instance, like Victor 
she might almost be ranged alongside Hugo, who, in his * Travailleurs de la 
them. There is room here for only one | Mer,”’ restores the great auk, and en- 
instance of the quality indicated, and it | dows him with wings long and strong, 
had better be taken from the Dorset-|and sets him triumphantly sailing like 
shire poet, whose admirable poems are | the stormy petrel on the blast, and per- 
too much neglected just now, forms many another miracle of the hike 


and is scarcely equalled by William 
Morris’s description of ‘the bubble- 
making bream.” 

There is one poetic way of approach- 
ing the animal kingdom which must 
always be mentioned when the poetical 
treatment of the lower animals is under 
consideration —a certain playfully hu- 
morous way, which for convenience 
‘may perhaps be said to express the 
‘*mood of Burns.” Not that Burns 
was the first who knew this mood, but 
he who wrote the lines to a field-mouse 
takes his place as its greatest master. 
It is the mood in which the poet’s 
humor sheds upon the lower animals 
the sunshine of a love that is none the 
less deep for being playful —that hu- 
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kind in what may be called poetical 
zoology —but even when compared 
with the best observers of nature Ten- 
nyson seems to be almost the only one 
who never goes wrong. 

When we see that so true an observer 
as Barnes, to whom we are indebted for 
so many pictures of bird-life as accurate 
as they are lovely, will sometimes seem 
to put into the missel-thrush’s nest the 
eggs of the song-thrush, forgetting that 
the texture of the nest of the song- 
thrush is a web of woven roots mixed 
with moss, and is lined with a cup 
** modelled,’’ as Clare would describe it, 
‘Sof wood and clay,’ we cannot but 
marvel at Tennyson’s infallibility. Nor 
does he ever, by any careless departure 
from a severely accurate nomenclature, 
allow the reader to infer an inaccuracy 
of image in the poet’s mind where, per- 
haps, no real inaccuracy exists, as is so 
often the case with poets whose inac- 
curacy is that of nomenclature merely. 
To him a swallow is a swallow, a martin 
isamartin. Never is the name of the 
one given to the other. And this is of 
more importance than the reader may 
perhaps imagine. When, in the ‘“‘ Day 
Dream,”’ he tells us that outside the 
enchanted palace 


Roof-haunting martins warm their eggs, 


a picture is at once called up of the 
snow-white throats gleaming at the 
little doorways of the nests of the 
guests of summer, the “‘ temple-haunt- 
ing martlets’’ of Shakespeare. 

To use the word swallow and the 
word martin indiscriminately, as almost 
all poets but Shakespeare and Tennyson 
do, is to damage the effect of the picture 
in the same way that would be done by 
a painter who should try to make blue 
produce the effect of blue-green. Had 
he said 


Roof-haunting swallows warm their eggs, 


though the added ‘ w’s”’ might have 
increased the alliterative music of the 
line, the reader’s imagination would 
have been baffled by conjecture. No 
sooner would the ruddy throat and the 
long forked tail of the true swallow 
have formed a picture on the reader’s 
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eyes, than the martin’s throbbing throat 
of burnished silver, and shorter tail, 
would have come, and both swallow 
and martin would have got mixed up in 
one blurred picture. A very interesting 
illustration of Tennyson’s passion for 
accuracy of nomenclature may be given 
here. 

Some time ago a friend of his, when 
touching upon the probable effect of the 
growth of science upon the nomencla- 
ture of poets, made the following 
remark: ‘To call a rook a crow, as a 
good English poet once did, showing 
thereby that he did not know that a 
crow is no more like a rook, either in 
appearance or in habit, than a horse is 
like a zebra, will, in a hundred years 
from this time — nay, in fifty years — 
be an unpardonable sin.’? Of course it 
had never entered the writer’s head to 
glance at the superb line in ‘* Locksley 
Hall” where the generic word ‘ crow ”’ 
is used in describing the leader of the 
rookery. But he received from the 
poet a most interesting letter, in which 
the following words occur : — 


In my county, and, I believe, all thro’ 
the North, rooks are called ‘‘ crows.”’ 

‘*The many-wintered crow’’ in the line 
to which you allude is the old rook. I 
didn’t wish to use rook twice in the same 
sentence. 

I was driving with a friend some years 
ago in Derbyshire ; some rooks flew by us. 
He said to me, Why do you make a crow 
lead the rookery? I answered, Ask the 
driver what he calls those birds. The 
driver, when asked, immediately replied, 
Crows, or rather Craws. 


Yet this exactitude has in it noth- 
ing of the laborious cataloguing which 
we see in poets of the school of Eras- 
mus Darwin, and sometimes even in 
Wordsworth. As an artist, indeed, 
Tennyson’s instinctive skill in the selec- 
tion of details is worthy of the deepest 
attention. It came to him as a mere 
boy. Even when he wrote ‘ Mariana 
in the Moated Grange ”’ he knew by in- 
stinct that, inasmuch as the literary 
artist’s medium is not truly objective, 
like that of painting and sculpture, but 
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entirely symbolical anc subjective, his 
details must never seem to be painted 
for their own sake, as in the plastic arts, 
but must be supposed to exist for some 
ulterior purpose ; that, just as in narra- 
tive poetry details must seem to be in- 
troduced as necessary parts of the action 
(otherwise the poet’s own imagination 
will appear to have cooled), so in de- 
scriptive poetry details must seem to 
exist because the sentiment underlying 
the description appears to be expressed 
by these details. On this point some of 
the most admirable descriptive poets 
will sometimes go wrong. 

The delightful idyllist quoted above 
is not always perfect in this matter of 
selection. Take, for instance, the fol- 


lowing lines in the lovely poem, “* Milken 
Time :” — 


’T wer when the busy birds did vlee, 

Wi’ sheenén wings, vrom tree to tree, 

To build upon the mossy lim’ 

Their hollow nestes’ rounded rim ; 

The while the zun, a-zinkén low, 

Did roll along his evenén bow, 

I come along where wide-horn’d cows, 

*Ithin a nook, a-screen’d by boughs, 

Did stan’ an’ flip the white-hoop’d pails 

Wi? heiiiry tufts o’ swingén tails. 

Here the very fact that the wide- 
horned breed of Hereford cows is so 
common in Dorset as to be almost uni- 
versal, and the very fact that the hoops 
of the pails in Dorset, made of wood, 
are white, and unlike the metal hoops 
of some other parts of England — facts 
which have been advanced in defence 
of these details — would have prevented 
Tennyson from using the compound 
adjectives given in the above quotation, 
for they seem to be used with a self- 
conscious purpose apart from the senti- 
ment of the poem—they seem to be 
here in order to make poetry compete 
with the plastic arts. 
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ters, moving clouds, and the winds that 
move them, were his delight ; and with 
all his love of forest-scenery, the woods 
in order to be thoroughly enjoyed must 
be swaying to the storm. The uncer- 
tainty and vague outline of all cloud 
pageantry had for Shelley a peculiar 
fascination. There are natures to whom 
the appeal of cloud-scenery is stronger 
than that of the loveliest landscape ; 
but though Tennyson was not one of 
these, he used to lie on his back on the 
Down at Farringford or on the lawn for 
the pleasure of seeing the cloud-scenery. 
And at Aldworth, once, when he was 
rejoicing in some marvellous sky-phe- 
nomena, he was deeply interested in an 
account a friend gave him of a man 
who, having after years of toil accumu- 
lated a large fortune and become the 
owner of two or three country-houses, 
would on a Sunday afternoon in sum- 
mer take a chair and sit for hours in 
his stableyard, closed in by buildings 
from any glimpse of the surrounding 
country, in order to watch the clouds 
overhead and the swallows darting and 
skimming underneath them. This hav- 
ing been the man’s Sunday-afternoon 
recreation when a poor boy, as he sat 
in a little bricked court in London, he 

had learnt that the best way to enjoy 

cloud-scenery is to be shut away from 

the other beauties of nature. 

The ‘‘ Rainbow” song in “ Becket’ 

shows how he knew and loved that most 

fascinating of all aérial phenomena, the 

rainbow. In describing it, however, he 

has never equalled — indeed, who has ? 

— Byron’s superb description of a rain- 

bow at sea in ** Don Juan.”’ 

There is in Tennyson’s “Sea Fai- 

ries”? a passage —a-rather ambiguous 

one — which would seem to allude to 

one of the loveliest of all visions, which 








may sometimes be seen in a small lake, 
and in a slowly moving stream like 
the Ouse, and even sometimes on the 
smooth sands of the East coast, when 
they are covered with a thin surface of 
sea-water — a reflected rainbow. 

And the rainbow forms and flies on the land 
Over the islands free ; 


And the rainbow lives in the curve of the 
sand. 










As a painter of cloud-scenery and 
other aérial effects, Tennyson must very 
likely be set below certain other nine- 
teenth-century poets. Here Scott is 
great, Wordsworth greater, and Shelley 
and Hugo greatest of all. To Shelley, 
movement was almost a necessary qual- 
ity of all natural beauty. Moving wa- 
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A poet so sensitive to every mood of 
nature as Tennyson could not fajl to 
write admirably of the wind. 

Mrs. Ritchie tells us that when he 
was no more than five years old he was 
once caught and swept along by the 
wind down the rectory garden, crying 
as he was hurried past, “ I hear a voice 
that’s speaking in the wind ;”’ and Mr. 
Arthur Waugh has some extremely in- 
teresting and suggestive remarks upon 
this. 


It was his first line of poetry, and the 
idea was not to leave him for a moment. 
The sound of the storm has always had a 
voice for Tennyson, as dear in later years 
as when it first whispered to his babyhood. 


Still, the great laureate of the wind is 
Shelley. 


This brings us to a sublime natural 
object which Tennyson painted with 
the hand of a master —the sea. 

Though in those mountain-fastnesses 
which only the mountaineer of our own 
time has dared to scale nature has 
hidden herself away from the poets, 
she has from the earliest times met 
them face to face upon the sea. Nor 
have they failed to make the most of 
these encounters. As regards the an- 
cients, however, inasmuch as_ they 
looked upon salt water, not with love, 
but with dread, their pictures of the sea 
must needs lack that glow which, what- 
soever the subject may be, nothing but 
a deep sympathy can lend to the artist’s 
hand. 

With regard to the modern world, it 
is curious that the great Italian poets 
have given us so few first-rate pictures 
of the sea, considering what sailors the 
Italians were, and considering the enor- 
mous extent of the coast-line of Italy. 
Herein they have to take rank behind 
the Portuguese poets, and especially 
behind Camoens. 

It is obvious why the finest poetical 
pictures of the sea should be English ; 
it is by no means obvious why the finest 
of these pictures should be by Shake- 
speare, a midlander full of the Teutonic 
passion for the ‘* wild-wood,” who could 
never have seen the sea as a child, and 
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who in after-life could scarcely, one 
would think, have had more personal 
experience of a sea-storm that comes to 
him who has ¢rossed the Channel — 
though, no doubt, a Channel-storm can 
be fierce enough. In the opening of 
“The Tempest”? the salt sea-wind 
seems to blow through the dialogue ; 
while in ‘* Pericles’’ the reader’s im- 
agination is taken captive by the very 
Spirit of the Sea. 

As a description of sea-waves lashed 
by the wind, the famous lines in 
‘*Henry IV.,’”’ part II., stand at the 
head, perhaps, of all poetry as regards 
the rendering of that mingled delight 
of the senses, sight and hearing and 
touch, which can be only experienced 
during a storm at sea. Coleridge, how- 
ever, is strong here. 

We know how Byron’s vivid descrip- 
tion of astorm at sea was built upon 
what Moore calls ‘‘a curious research 
through all the various accounts of ship- 
wrecks upon record.’”? And would it 
not be interesting to find and piece 
together all the descriptions of ship- 
wrecks and of storms at sea which may 
have served as material for the great 
marine pictures of Shakespeare ? 

With regard to Shakespeare’s picture 
of billows lashed by the wind, there 
seems to be nothing in our poetry to be 
set in comparison with it until we get 
to the famous passage in Tennyson’s 
‘¢ Elaine :”? — 


As a wild wave in the wide North-sea, 
Green-glimmering toward the summit, 
bears, with all 
Its stormy crests that smoke against the 
skies, 
Down on a bark, and overbears the bark, 
And him that helms it. 


In a general way, however, it is not. 
so much in painting the open sea whose 
billows never knew a shore, as in paint- 
ing the sea within sight of land, that 
Tennyson is most happy. 

Here, as elsewhere, we may always. 
feel confident of one thing: his de- 
scriptions are true, as true as those. 
of a naturalist. No generalities about 
‘* dark-blue ’’ ocean, ‘‘ emerald-green ”’ 
billows, would satisfy him. In describ- 
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ing water, whether fresh or salt, his | 
adjectives of color are never used, in 
the conventional way of so many poets, 
for mere ornamentation, but are used 
for a classification as true as that of the 
man of science. Just as it would be 
impossible for him to use the word blue 
in relation to the emerald-green waters 
of the Rhine (as so many have done), 
and impossible for him to use the word 
green in describing the blue waters of 
the Rhone, so it would be impossible 
for him to use the word blue in relation 
to these Northern seas of ours where 
the intense saltness which, in warmer 
latitudes, makes the water blue, is con- 
stantly being diluted by the meeting of 
the Arctic ice-water from latitudes 
above, and so rendered ‘ green-glim- 
mering ’’ as Tennyson paints it. 

In the following description of the 
waves breaking on a “table shore ’’ by 
moonlight the realism is quite as won- 
derful as the beauty : — 


The crest of some slow-arching wave, 
Heard in dead night along that table-shore, 
Drops flat, and after the great waters break 
Whitening for half a league, and thin them- 

selves, 

Far over sands marbled with moon and 
cloud, 
From less and less to nothing. 


I seem to have scarcely begun to treat 
Tennyson as a nature-poet, and already 


my allotted space is filled. No critic 
who tries to do justice to any true poet 
‘an avoid feeling a deep dissatisfaction 
at the result of his attempt. Therefore 
I do not hope to satisfy others —I do 
not hope to satisfy those who will turn 
to these remarks of mine and read them 
on aceount of the beloved name that 
heads them. Every reader will recall 
his own favorite bits of Tennysonian 
description, and be angry at not finding 
them dwelt upon here. Yet that very 
injustice towards myself will not be 
unaccompanied by a deep pleasure ; for 
will it not be another proof of Tenny- 
son’s hold upon all readers — another 
proof of what I have before affirmed, 
that, in his case, an entire nation loved 
the man “this side idolatry ”’ ? 
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The Journal to Stella. 


From Longman’s Magazine. 
THE JOURNAL TO STELLA. 

A prM light was burning in the back 
room of a first floor in Bury Street, St. 
James’s. The apartment it illumined 
was not a spacious one ; and the furni- 
ture, adequate rather than luxurious, 
had that indefinable lack of physiog- 
nomy which only lodging-house furni- 
ture seems to acquire. There was no 
fireplace ; but in the adjoining parlor, 
partly visible through the open door, 
the last embers were dying in a grate 
from which the larger pieces of coal 
had been lifted away, and carefully 
ranged in order on the hobs. Across 
the heavy, high-backed chairs in the 
bedroom lay various neatly folded gar- 
ments, one of which was the black gown 
with pudding sleeves usually worn in 
public by the eighteenth-century clergy- 
man, while at the bottom of the bed 
hung a clerical-looking periwig. In 
the bed itself, and leaning toward a tall 
wax candle at his side (which, from a 
faint smelt of burnt woollen still linger- 
ing about the chamber, must have 
recently come into contact with the now 
tucked-back bed-curtain) was a gentle- 
man of forty or thereabouts, writing in 
a very small hand upon a very large 
sheet of paper, folded, for greater con- 
venience, into one long, horizontal slip. 
He had dark, fierce-looking eyebrows, a 
slightly aquiline nose, full-lidded and 
rather prominent clear blue eyes, a 
firmly cut, handsome mouth, and a 
wide, massive forehead, the extent of 
which, for the moment, was abnormally 
exaggerated by the fact that, in the 
energy of composition, the fur-lined 
cap he had substituted for his wig had 
been slightly tilted backward. As his 
task proceeded his expression altered 
from time to time, now growing grave 
and stern, now inexpressibly soft and 
tender. Occasionally, the look almost 
passed into a kind of grimace, resem- 
bling nothing so much as the imitative 
motion of the lips which one makes in 
speaking toa pet bird. He continued 
writing until, in the distance, the step 
of the watchman, first pausing deliber- 
ately, then passing slowly forward for 
a few paces, was heard in the street 
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below. ‘‘ Past twelve o’clock !”’ came 
a wheezy cry at the window. ‘‘ Paaaaast 
twelvvve o'clock !”’ followed the writer, 
dragging out his letters so as to repro- 
duce the speaker’s drawl. After this 
he rapidly set down a string of words 
in what looked like some unknown 
tongue, ending off with a trail of seem- 
ing hieroglyphics. ‘* Nite, nown deelest 
sollahs. Nite dee litt MD, Pdfr’s MD. 
Rove Pdfr, poo Pdfr, MD MD MD FW 
FW FW Lele Lele Lele Lele michar 
MD.”’! Then, tucking his paper un- 
der his pillow, he popped out the gut- 
tering candle, and turning round upon 
his side with a smile of exceeding 
sweetness, settled himself to sleep. 
The personage thus depicted was 
Jonathan Swift, doctor of divinity, 
vicar of Laracor by Trim, in the dio- 
cese of Meath in the kingdom of Ire- 
land, and prebendary of Dunlavin in 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral. He had not 





been long in London, having but re- 
cently come over at the suggestion of 
Dr. William King, Archbishop of Dub- 


| 


. . | 
lin, to endeavor to obtain for the Irish 
clergy the remission (already conceded 
to their English brethren) of the first | 


fruits payable to the crown; and he | 
was writing off, or up, his daily record | 
of his doings to Mrs. Rebecca Dingley 
and Mrs. Esther Johnson, two maiden 
ladies, who, in his absence from the 
Trish capital, were temporarily occupy- 
ing his lodgings in Capel Street. At 
this date he must have been looking his 
best, for he had just been sitting to) 
Pope’s friend, Charles Jervas, who, 
having painted him two years earlier, 
had found him grown so much fatter 
and better for his sojourn in Ireland 
that he had volunteered to retouch the 
portrait. THe had given it “quite an- 
other turn,’’ Swift tells his correspond- 
ents, ‘‘and now approves it entirely.”’ 
Nearly twenty years later Alderman 
Barber presented this very picture to 
the Bodleian, where it is still to be 
seen ; and it is, besides, familiar to the 
collector in George Vertue’s fine en- 





1 “ Sollahs,” Sirrahs; “ MD,” Stella, or My 
Dear, but sometimes Stella-cum-Dingley ; “‘ FW,” 
Farewell, or Foolish Wenches ; “ Lele” is doubt- 
ful. 
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graving. But even more interesting 
than the similitude of Swift in the ful- 
ness of his ungratified ambition are the 
letters we have seen him writing, With 
one exception, those of them which 
were printed, and garbled, by his fatu- 
ous namesake, Mrs. Whiteway’s son-in- 
law, are destroyed or lost ; but all the 
latter portion, again with the exception 
of one, which Hakesworth, a more con- 
scientious, though by no means an irre- 
proachable, editor, gave to the world in 
1766, are preserved in the MSS. Depart- 
ment of the British Museum, having 
fortunately been consigned in the same 
year by their confederated publishers 
to the safe keeping of that institution. 
They still bear, in many cases, the little 
seal (a classic female head) with which, 
after addressing them in laboriously 
legible fashion ‘- To Mrs. Dingley, at 
Mr. Curry’s House, over against the 
Ram in Capel Street, Dublin, Ireland,”’ 
Swift was wont to fasten up his period- 
ical despatches. Several of them are 
written on quarto paper with faint gild- 
ing at the edges, —the “ pretty small 
gilt sheet ’’ to which he somewhere re- 
fers ; but the majority are on a wide 
folio page crowded from top to bottom 
with an extremely minute and often 
abbreviated script, which must have 
tried other eyes besides those of Esther 
Johnson. ‘I looked over a bit of my 
last letter,’? he says himself on one 
occasion, ‘‘and could hardly read it.’ 
Elsewhere, in one of the letters now 
lost, he counts up no fewer than one 


| hundred and ninety-nine lines ; and in 
another of those that remain, taken at a 


venture, there are on the first side sixty- 
nine lines, making, in the type of Scott's 
edition, rather more than five octavo 
pages. As for the ‘little language ” 
which produced the facial contortions 
above referred to (*“* When I am writ- 
ing in our language I make up my 
mouth, just as if I were speaking’), it 
has been sadly mutilated by Hawkes- 
worth’s relentless pen. Many of the 
passages which he struck through were, 
with great ingenuity, restored by the 
late John Forster, from whom, in the 
little picture at the beginning of this 
paper, we borrowed a few of those re- 
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covered hieroglyphs. But the bulk of 
their ‘‘huge babyisms”’ and ‘ dear 
diminutives”’ are almost too intimate 
and particular for the rude publicities 
of type. ‘* Dans ce ravissant opéra 
qu’on appelle l'amour,’ says Victor 
Hugo, “ le libretto n’est presque rien ; ”’ 
and if for ** amour ’’ we read * amitié,”’ 
the aphorism, it must be admitted, is 
not untrue of Swift’s famous ‘ special 
code ”’ to Stella. 

There can, however, be no doubt of 
the pleasure with which Swift’s com- 
munications must have been welcomed 
by the two ladies at Capel Street, not 
occupied, as was the writer, with the 
ceaseless bustle of an unusually busy 
world, but restricted to such minor dis- 
sipations as a little horse exercise, or a 
quiet game of ombre at Dean Sterne’s, 
to the modest accompaniment of claret 
and oranges. Swift’s unique and won- 
derful command of his mother tongue 
has never been shown to such advan- 
tage as in these familiar records, bris- 
tling with proverbs and folk -lore 
invented ad hoc, with puns good and 
bad, with humor, irony, common sense, 
and playfulness. One can imagine with 
what eagerness the large sheet must 
have been unfolded, and read — not all 
at once, but in easy stages—by Mrs. 
Dingley to the impatient Mrs. Joinson, 
for whom it was primarily intended, but 
whose eyes were too weak to read it. 
Yet, to the modern student, the ‘ Jour- 
nal to Stella,’’ taken as a whole, scarcely 
achieves the success which its peculiar 
attributes lead one to anticipate. It 
remains, as must always be remem- 
bered, strictly a journal with a journal’s 
defects. There is a lack of connected 
interest ; there is also a superfluity of 
detail. Regarded in the light of an 
historical picture, it is like Hogarth’s 
‘March to Finchley ;” the crowd in 
the foreground obscures the central 
action. It treats, indeed, of a stirring 
and a momentous time, for power was 
changing hands. The Whigs had given 
place to the Tories ; adroit Mrs. Masham 
had supplanted *‘ Mrs. Freeman ;”’ the 
Great Captain himself was falling with 
acrash. Abroad, the long Continental 
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home, the Treaty of Utrecht was pre- 
paring. Of all this, however, one 
rather overhears than hears. In Swift's 
gallery there are no portraits @ la Cam- 
eron with sweeping robes ; at best there 
are but thumb-nail sketches. No- 
where have we such a finished full- 
length as that of Bolingbroke in the 
‘*Inguiry into the Behavior of the 
Ministry ;’’ nowhere a scathing satire 
like the ** Verres” kitcat of Wharton 
in the seventeenth ‘“ Examiner.”? Nor 
are there anywhere accounts of occur- 
rences which loom much larger than 
the stabbing of Harley by Guiscard, or 
the duel of Hamilton and Mohun. Not 
the less does the canvas swarm with 
figures, many of whom bear famous 
names. Now it is Anna Augusta her- 
self, driving red-faced to hounds in her 
one-horse chaise, or yawning behind 
her fan-sticks at a tedious reception ; 
now it is that ‘‘ pure trifler’? Harley, 
dawdling and temporizing as he does in 
Prior, 





‘** Yea,’’ quoth the Erle, ‘‘ but not to-day,’’ 


or spelling out the inn signs between 
Kew and London; now it is Peter- 
borough, ‘‘ the ramblingest lying rogue 
on earth,” talking deep politics at a 
barber’s, preparatory to starting for the 
world’s end with the morrow ; now it 
is Mrs. St. John, on her way to the 
Bath, beseeching Swift to watch over 
her illustrious husband, who (like 
Stella!) is not to be governed, and will 
certainly make himself ill between busi- 
ness and Burgundy. Many others pass 
and re-pass — Congreve (quantum mu- 
tatus!), a broken man, but cheerful, 
though “‘almost blind with cataracts 
growing on his eves ;”’ Prior, with hol- 
low cheeks, sitting solemnly at the 
Smyrna receiving visits of ceremony, 
or walking in the Park to make him- 
self fat, or disappearing mysteriously 
on diplomatic expeditions to Paris ; 
grave Addison rehearsing ‘‘ Cato,’’ and 
sometimes un-Catonically fuddled ; 
Steele bustling over ‘* Tatlers”’ and 
‘** Spectators,” and ‘‘ governed by his 
wife most abominably, as bad as Marl- 





war was <lwindling to its close ; 


at 





borough ;”’ ‘* pastoral Philips (with 
his red stockings), just arrived from 








Denmark ; clever, kindly Dr. Arbuth- 
not, “the queen’s favorite physician,” 
meditating new “ bites” for the maids 
of honor or fresh chapters in ‘ John 
Bull;”? young Mr. Berkeley of Kil- 
kenny with his Dialogues against 
Atheism in his pocket, and burning 
‘“*to make acquaintance with men of 
merit ;”? Atterbury, finessing for his 
Christ Church deanery. Then there 
are the great ladies — Mrs. Masham, 
who has a red nose, but is Swift’s 
friend ; Lady Somerset, the ‘* Carrots ” 
of the ‘‘ Windsor Prophecy,’’ who has 
red hair, and is his enemy; sensible 
and spirited Lady Betty Germaine ; the 
Duchess of Grafton (in a fontange of 
the last reign) ; Newton's niece, pretty 
Mrs. Barton; good-tempered Lady 
Harley, hapless Mrs. Ann Long, and a 
host of others. And among them all, 
‘“unhasting, unresting,’”’ filling the 
scene like Coquelin in ‘* L’Etourdi,”’ 
comes and goes the figure of ** Parson 
Swift” himself, now striding full-blown 
down St. James’s Street in his cassock, 
gown, and three-guinea periwig ; now 
riding through Windsor Forest in a 
borrowed suit of “light camlet, faced 
with red velvet, and silver butions.” 
Sometimes he is feasting royally at 
Ozinda’s or the Thatched House 
with the society of ‘* Brothers ; ” 
sometimes dining moderately in the 
City with Barber, his printer, or Will 
Pate, the ‘learned woollen-draper ; ” 
sometimes scurvily at a blind tavern 
‘“‘upon gill ale, bad broth, and three 
chops of mutton.’”? You may follow 
him wherever he goes, whether it be to 
Greenwich with the Dean of Carlisle, 
or to Hampton with ‘¢ Lord Treasurer,” 
or to hear the nightingales at Vauxhall 
with my Lady Kerry. He tells you 
when he buys books at Bateman’s in 
Little Britain, or spectacles for Stella 
on Ludgate Hill, or Brazil tobacco, 
which Mrs. Dingley will rasp into 
snuff, at Charles Lillie the perfum- 
er’s in Beaufort Buildings. He sets 
down everything —his maladies (very 
specifically), his misadventures, econ- 
omies, extravagances, dreams, disap- 
pointments — his votum, timor, ira, 
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dogs the Mohocks (‘‘Who has not 
trembled at the Mohock’s name?” ) ; 
the ira, to a considerable extent, for 
that most exasperating of retainers, his 
manservant Patrick. 

It has been said that the “‘ Journal to 
Stella ’’ contains no finished character- 
sketches ; but so many entries are in- 
volved by the peccadilloes of Patrick 
that after a time he begins, from sheer 
force of reappearance, to assume the 
lineaments of a personage. At first he 
is merely a wheedling, good-looking 
Irish boy —an obvious ‘‘ Teague- 
lander,” as Sir Thomas Mansel calls 
him. He makes his début in the third 
letter with the remark that ‘* the rabble 
here [i.e., in London] are much more 
inquisitive in politics than in Ireland,” 
an utterance having all the air of a 
philosophic reflection. Being, how- 
ever, endowed with fine natural apti- 
tudes, he is speedily demoralized by 
those rakes the London footmen. 
‘* Patrick is drunk about three times a 
week,” says the next record, ‘and I 
bear it, and he has got the better of me ; 
but one of these days I will positively 
turn him off to the wide world, when 
none of you are by to intercede for 
him,’ from which we must infer that 
Patrick was, or had been, a favorite 
with the ladies at Dublin. He has an- 
other vice in Swift’s eyes: he is ex- 
travagant. Coals cost twelvepence a 
week, yet he piles up the fires so reck- 
lessly that his economical master has 
laboriously to pick them to pieces again. 
Still he has a good heart, for he buys 
a linnet for Mrs. Dingley, at a per- 
sonal sacrifice of sixpence, and in direct 
opposition to his master’s advice. ‘I 
laid before him the greatness of the 
sum, and the rashness of the attempt ; 
showed how impossible it would be to 
carry him safe over the salt sea ; but he 
would not take my counsel, and he will 
repent it.””, A month later the unhappy 
bird is still alive, though grown very 
wild. It lives in a closet, where it 
makes a terrible litter. ‘But I say 
nothing ; I am as tame as a clout.” 
This restraint is the more notable in 
that Patrick himself has been for ten 








voluptas. The timor is chiefly for those 








days out of favor. ‘I talk dry and 
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cross to him, and have called him 
‘friend’ three or four times.’? Then, 
having been drunk again, he is all but 
discharged, and Mrs. Vanhomrigh (a 
near neighbor) has to make the peace. 
He is certainly trying; he loses keys, 
forgets messages, locks up clothes at 
critical moments, and so forth. But he 
is accustomed to Swift’s ways, and the 
next we hear of him is that, ‘‘ intoler- 
able rascal’? though he be, he is going 
to have a livery which will cost four 
pounds, and that he has offered to pay 
for the lace on his hat out of his own 
wages. Yet his behavior is still so bad 
that his master is afraid to give him his 
new clothes, though he has not the 
heart to withhold them. ‘ I wish MD 
were here to entreat for him — just 
here at the bed’s side.’ Then there is 
a vivid little study of Swift bathing in 
the Thames at Chelsea, with Patrick on 
guard —of course quite perfunctorily 
—to prevent his master’s being dis- 
turbed by boats. ‘ That puppy Patrick, 
standing ashore, would let them come 
within a yard or two, and then call 
sneakingly to them.’’ After this he 
takes to the study of Congreve, goes to 
the play, fights in his cups with another 
gentleman’s gentleman, by whom he is 
dragged along the floor upon his face, 
‘* which looked for a week after as if 
he had the leprosy; and,” adds the 
diarist grimly, ‘‘ I was glad enough to 
see it.”’ Later on he enrages his mas- 
ter so much by keeping him waiting, 
that Swift is provoked into giving him 
‘*two or three swingeing cuffs on the 
ear,”’ spraining his own thumb thereby, 
though Arbuthnot thinks it may be 
gout. ‘He [Patrick] was plaguily 
afraid and humbled.” That he was 
more frightened than repentant, the 
sequel shows. ‘I gave him half a 
crown for his Christmas box, on condi- 
tion he would be good,” says Swift, 
whose forbearance is certainly extraor- 
dinary, *‘and he came home drunk at 
midnight.’’ Worse than this, he some- 
times never comes home at all. At last 
arrives the inevitable hour when he is 
“turned off to the wide world,’’ and 
he never seems to have succeeded in 
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fancies that Swift must have secretly 
regretted his loss; and it would, no 
doubt, have been edifying to hear Pat- 
rick upon his master. 

There is one person, however, for 
fuller details respecting whom one 
would willingly surrender the entire 
*¢ Patrickiad,’’ and that is the lady in 
whose interest the journal was written, 
since Mrs. Rebecca Dingley, notwith- 
standing the many conventional refer- 
ences to her, does no more than play 
the mute and self-denying part of pro- 
priety. But of Esther Johnson (as 
she signs herself) we get, in reality, 
little beyond the fact that her health at 
this time was already a source of anx- 
iety to her friends. The journal is full 
of injunctions to her to take exercise, 
especially horse exercise, and not to 
attempt to read Pdfr’s “‘ugly small 
hand,” but to let Dingley read it to 
her. ‘Preserve your eyes, if you 
be wise,’’ says a distich manufactured 
for the occasion. Nor is she to write 
until she is ‘‘ mighty, mighty, mighty, 
mighty, mighty well” in her sight, and 
is sure it will not do her the least hurt. 
**Or come, I will tell you what; you, 
Mistress Ppt, shall write your share at 
five or six sittings, one sitting a day ; 
and then comes DD altogether, and 
then Ppt a little crumb towards the end, 
to let us see she remembers Pdfr ; and 
then conclude with something hand- 
some and genteel, as ‘your most hum- 
ble cumdumble,’ or, &c.”? A favorite 
subject of raillery is Mrs. Johnson’s 
spelling, which was not her strong point, 
though she was not nearly as bad as Lady 
Wentworth. ‘Rediculous, madam ? I 
suppose you mean ridiculous. Let me 
have no more of that ; it is the author 
of the Atalantis’ spelling. I have 
mended it in your letter.”” Elsewhere 
there are lists of her lapses : bussiness 
for business, immagin, merrit, pham- 
phlets,etc. But the letters seldom end 
without their playful greeting to his 
‘‘dearest Sirrahs,”’ his ‘‘dear foolish 
Rogues,”’ his *‘ pretty, saucy MD,” and 
the like. As his mood changes in its 
intensity they change also. ‘+ Farewell, 
my dearest lives and delights ; I love 





coaxing himself back again. 


Yet one 





you better than ever, if possible. .. . 
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God Almighty bless you ever, and make 
us happy together. I pray for this 
twice every day, and I hope God will 
hear my poor, hearty prayers.” In an- 
other place it is ‘‘God send poor Ppt 
her health, and keep MD happy. Fare- 
well, and love Pdfr, who loves MD 
above all things ten millions of times.” 
And again, “‘ Farewell, dearest rogues ; 
I am never happy but when I think or 
write of MD. I have enough of courts 
and ministers, and wish I were at Lara- 
cor.”’? It is to Laracor, with its holly 
and its cherry-trees, and the willow- 
walk he had planted by the canal he 
had made, and Stella riding past with 
Joe *‘ to the Hill of Bree, and round by 
Scurlock’s Town,”’ that he turns regret- 
fully when the perfidies of those in 
power have vexed his soul with the 
conviction that for all they ‘call him 
nothing but Jonathan,” he “can serve 
everybody but himself.”’ ** If I had not 
a spirit naturally cheerful,’’ he says in 
his second year of residence, ‘‘ I should 
be very much discontented at a thou- 
sand things. Pray God preserve MD’s 


health, and Pdfr’s, and that I may live 
far from the envy and discontent that 
attends those who are thought to have 
more favor at court than they really 


possess. Love Pdfr, who loves MD 
above all things.’? And then the letter 
winds off into those cryptic epistolary 
caresses of which a specimen has been 
already quoted. 

Upon Stella’s reputed rival, and 
Swift’s relations with her, the scope of 
this paper dispenses us from dwelling. 
Indeed, though Swift’s visits to Miss 
Vanhomrigh’s mother are repeatedly 
referred to, Esther Vanhomrigh herself 
(from motives which the reader will no 
doubt interpret according to his per- 
sonal predilections in the famous Vanes- 
safrage) is mentioned but twice or thrice 
in the entire journal, and then not by 
name. But we are of those who hold 
with Mr. Henry Craik that, whatever 
the relations in question may have 
been, they never seriously affected or 
even materially interrupted, Swift’s 
lifelong attachment to the lady to whom, 
a year or two later, he was, or was not 
(according as we elect to side with Sir 
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Walter Scott or Mr. Forster), married 
by the Bishop of Clogher in the garden 
of St. Patrick’s Deanery. For one 
thing which is detachable from the net- 
work of tittle-tattle and conjecture en- 
cumbering a question already sufficiently 
perplexed in its origin is that Swift’s 
expressions of esteem and admiration 
for Stella are as emphatic at the end as 
at the beginning. Some of those in the 
journal have already been reproduced. 
But his letters during her last lingering 
illness, and a phrase in the Holyhead 
diary of 1727, are, if anything, even 
more poignant in the sincerity of their 
utterance. ‘‘We have been perfect 
friends these thirty-five years,”’ he tells 
Mr. Worrall, his vicar, of Mrs. John- 
son ; and he goes on to describe her as 
one whom he ‘ most esteemed upon 
the score of every good quality that can 
possibly commend a human creature. 
. . . Ever since I left you my heart has 
been so sunk that I have not been the 
same man, nor ever shall be again, but 
drag on a wretched life, till it shall 
please God to call me away.”’ To an- 
other correspondent, speaking of Stella’s 
then hourly expected death, he says, 
** As I value life very little, so the poor 
casual remains of it, after such a loss, 
would be a burden that I beg God Al- 
mighty to enable me to bear; and I 
think there is not a greater folly than 
that of entering into too strict and par- 
ticular a friendship, with the loss of 
which a man must be absolutely miser- 
able. . . . Besides, this was a person 
of my own rearing and instructing from 
childhood who excelled in every good 
quality that can possibly accomplish a 
human creature.” The date of this 
letter is July, 1726 ; but it was not until 
the beginning of 1728 that the blow 
came which deprived him of his ‘‘ dear- 
est friend.””. Then, on a Sunday in 
January, at eleven at night, he sits 
down to compile that (in the circum- 
stances) extraordinary ‘‘ character” of 
“the truest, most virtuous, and valu- 
able friend that I, or perhaps any other 
person, was ever blessed with.” A 
few passages from this strange finis to 
a strange story, began while Stella was 
lying dead, and continued after her 
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funeral (in a room to which he had|she had been is not quite easy for a 
moved in order to avoid the sight of the | modern admirer to realize from the 
light in the church), may be copied | dubious Delville medallion, or the inad- 
here. “ Never,” he says, ‘‘ was any of | equate engraving by Engleheart of the 
her sex born with better gifts of the | picture at Ballinter, which forms the 
mind, or who more improved them by | frontispiece to Sir William Wilde’s 


reading and conversation. 


greatest freedom, mixed with the great- 
est decency. 


. Her ad- | deeply interesting “‘ Closing Years of 
vice was always the best, and with the | Dean Swift’s Life.” 


The more accu- 
rate photogravure of the latter given in 


She had a gracefulness | Mr. Gerald Moriarty’s recent “book is 


somewhat more than human in every! much more satisfactory, and so mark- 


motion, word, and action. 
so happy a conjunction of civility, free-. 
dom, easiness, and sincerity. ... She | 
never mistook the understanding of 
others ; nor ever said a severe word, 
but where a much severer was deserved. 
. .. She never had the least absence 
of mind in conversation, por was given 
to interruption, nor appeared eager to 
put in her word, by waiting impatiently 
till another had done. She spoke in a 


most agreeable voice, in the plainest | 


words, never hesitating, except out of 
modesty before new faces, where she 


was somewhat reserved ; hor, among 


her nearest friends, ever spoke much at 


atime. ... Although her knowledge, 
from books and company, was much 
more extensive than usually falls to the 
share of her sex, yet she was so far 
from making a parade of it that her 


female visitants, on their first acquaint- | 
| Like most Englishmen, 


ance, who expected to discover it by 


what they call hard words and deep | 


discourse, would be sometimes disap- 
pointed, and say they found she was 
like other women. But wise men, 
through all her modesty, whatever they 
discoursed on, could easily observe that 
she understood them very well, by the 
judgment shown in her observations as 
well as in her questions.”’ 

In the foregoing retrospect, as in the 
final birthday poems to Stella, Swift, it 


will be gathered, dwells upon the intel- | 
| further ; 
inumber of Englishmen be sent to a 


lectual rather than the physical charms 
of this celebrated woman. To her 
mental qualities, indeed, he had always | 
given the foremost place. But time, 
in 1728, had long since silvered those 
locks once ‘blacker than a_ raven,’ 

while years of failing health had sadly | 
altered the perfect figure, and dimmed | 
the lustre of the beautitul eyes. What 





‘he is in the British isles. 


Never was | |edly to Esther Johnson’s advantage as 


to suggest the further reproduction of 
the portrait in some separate and acces- 
sible form. 

AUSTIN Dosson. 


From The Nineteenth Century. 

THE INFLUENCE OF CLIMATE ON RACE.1 

Is it not remarkable that in this 
much-exalted nineteenth century we 
should still be so utterly in the dark 
as to the effects of climate on the human 
organization ? We English are inter- 
ested, if ever a people was, in obtaining 
some knowledge of the subject, being 
masters, for the present at any rate, of 
countries situate in almost every degree 
of latitude. Yet we know nothing 
whatever certain about it, and we seem 
even to be in conspiracy to ignore it. 
I have read 
abundance of papers about imperial 
federation, federation of the English- 
speaking peoples all over the world, 
and so forth, all of which seemed to 
proceed on the & priori assumptions, 
first, that the Anglo-Saxon can live and 
thrive more or less all the world over ; 
secondly, that he is bound, to whatever 
climate he may be transplanted, to re- 
main very much the same creature as 
Nay, there 
are doctrinaire enthusiasis who go still 
who assume that, if a certain 


continent in the torrid zone, the native 


| races are bound to assimilate them- 


selves, in defiance of the traditions of 
centuries, and the sun under which 
these have grown up, to the type of 


1 This article was sent to me in May, 1892. — Ep. 
Nineteenth Century. 
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national character which is peculiar 
only to our own little islands. 

This last, of course, is an extreme 
case. More sober men do recognize 
that in the tropics at any rate the En- 
glish are subject to climatic disadvan- 
tages, and cannot compete on equal 
terms with colored races. It is ad- 
mitted that there the English white 
must be a small minority, overwhelm- 
ingly outnumbered by the colored races, 
aboriginal or imported. For the whole 
system of white supremacy in the trop- 
ics is, in fact, artificial. The colored 
races, whether African, as in Barbados, 
or East Indian, as in Mauritius, increase 
and multiply. The whites are kept on 
their feet by constant importation of 
fresh blood from the central breeding 
establishment in the Old Country, and 
propped by British men-of-war and 
British bayonets. If any one be scep- 


tical as to the damaging effects of a 
tropical climate. a disbeliever in the 
degeneracy of Englishmen from. purely 
climatic causes, let him go to the oldest 
and healthiest of our tropical posses- 


sions — Barbados. There he will see 
some people known as the ‘ mean- 
whites,’ men and women of blood as 
pure as his own, whose progenitors 
have lost through poverty the luxuries 
and advantages which, with constant 
infusion of fresh blood, alone keep the 
whites alive there. He can notice at 
the same time — for it will be brought 
home to him without mistake — the 
insolence which the consciousness of 
physical superiority has bred in the de- 
scendants of the African slaves. 

This is one extreme among our so- 
called colonial possessions — that where- 
in the numerical inferiority of the 
whites is accepted as inevitable. Let 
us pass on to consider colonies better 
deserving of the name, wherein the 
climate gives the transplanted English- 
men a better chance: Canada, the 
Cape Colonies, Australia —vast terri- 
tories, all three — Tasmania and New 
Zealand ; and let us choose one which 
embraces the other extreme — where, 
in fact, the white man need not dread 
competition from a colored race. Which 
shall it be ? Canada is the most obvi- 
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ous ; but Canada can hardly be consid- 
ered apart from the United States, 
whether (as good judges assure us must 
be, and as seems most natural) she be- 
comes part of the United States or not. 
The United States, as we know, have 
their negro problem to face, and the 
wisest American heads are puzzled as 
to its solution. For it seems certain 
that, in some of the Southern States at 
any rate, the negroes are out-breeding 
and to that extent displacing the whites, 
through favor of the climate. Let us 
pass, then, to the Cape Colonies. These 
certainly cannot be considered as safe 
from colored competition, being no more 
than a white tag, indeed a few white. 
hairs, in the tail of a black continent. 
Australia ? More than a third of it lies 
within the tropic of Capricorn ; but of 
this more hereafter. Tasmania would 
answer the purpose, but that its prox- 
imity to Australia binds its fate so 
closely to Australia’s. Let us, there- 
fore, fall back on New Zealand. 

New Zealand is reckoned, and. I be- 
lieve justly, to be the most English 
place out of England. Not that in re- 
spect of latitude it would occupy En- 
gland’s place if transferred to this 
hemisphere ; far from it. The point of 
England nearest to the equator is 50° 
distant from it ; the point of New Zea- 
land remotest from the equator is less 
than 48°. In fact it is rather Italy 
than England. New Zealand has been 
settle? for little more than fifty years, 
during which period fresh blood has 
been constantly streaming in from the 
Old Country. She possesses, also, the 
eminently British attribute of insular- 
ity. It is therefore no great wonder 
that she should be far more English 
than, for instance, New South Wales. 
But the people are nont “he less un- 
dergoing a rapid process of alteration 
—are becoming, to coin a word, dis- 
Englished —in respect of mental char- 
acteristics. As to purely physical 
changes it is impossible to say anything 
definite ; and yet after short experi- 
ence one becomes alive to the fact that 
there is something in the make and 
shape of the New Zealander bred and 
born which renders him in a great 
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degree distinguishable from the Briton 
bred and born, of the same age. Some- 
times the difference is indefinable, and, 
indeed, imperceptible, by any but a 
practised eye. Sometimes young New 
Zealanders betray their native origin 
by that length and slenderness of form 
which has gained for young Australians 
the name of ‘‘ cornstalks.”’ The phys- 
ical precocity of these transplanted En- 
glish is admitted on all hands, and 
must, no, doubt, produce its effect ; but 
whilst I should hesitate to ascribe to 
them physical superiority over the na- 
tive English, I should be still more loth 
even to hint of physical inferiority. A 
physical difference which is accentuat- 
ing itself rapidly is to be found in what 
is known as the ‘* colonial twang,’”’ in 
speech. It may be a small point; but 
will anybody explain to me why the 
transplanted Englishman makes his 
language sound so hideous to native 
English ears? I can understand the 
lazy, nasal drawl of the over-heated 
Barbadian ; but why the nasality of 
America? Why, again, should Aus- 
tralasia have grown to speak, with 
aggravations, the hideous cockney dia- 
lect (quite of modern date, judging by 
Sam Weller) which converts ‘‘ a’’ into 
a quasi-diphthongic *‘ y’? 2. Why should 
South Australians speak of their native 
country as ‘S’th ’Strylia’?? Why, in 
spite of the efforts of fathers, should 
children — English, Scotch, and Irish — 
all tend in New Zealand to use the same 
abominable corrupt pronunciation ? 
Does it cost them less effort? If not, 
what excuse is there for it ? 

But we must leave this uncertain 
ground for the easier field of the influ- 
ence of a change of climate on mental 
habits and character. For such influ- 
ence there is ; how should there not 
be ? Our national English melancholy 
is proverbial, and is attributed, with 
good reason, by our lighter-hearted 
neighbors across the Channel, to our 
eternal leaden skies, fogs, and other 
damp, depressing atmospheric condi- 
tions. Remove these conditions, change 
the climate as in New Zealand to that of 
Italy, and can we expect the Englishman 
to remain the same creature? Take 
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but one single small point, and think of 
the revolution that would be wrought 
in our national character by such a 
change as the certainty of fine weather 
in its season. The matter sounds insig- 
nificant, but it is not. Distrust of the 
weather is deeply rooted in the En- 
glish mind, and is very diflicult to erad- 
icate from it. We remember Marryat’s 
quartermaster, when he came back to 
the fogs of the Channel from the West 
Indies: ‘“* This is what I calls some- 
thing like. None of your d——d blue 
skies here.’”?’ But the born and bred 
New Zealanders have faith in the blue 
skies of their country, and enjoy a new 
sensation, a source of pleasure un- 
known to their forefathers —a delight 
in existence for its own sake. When 
they lay themselves out for pleasure 
they can do so without fear that the ele- 
ments will spoil it ; they cease to take 
it sadly, after the manner of our race, 
or to gulp it down greedily for fear it 
should be dashed from their lips, be- 
cause they have confidence that they 
can enjoy it at leisure, and sip it to 
the dregs. Life is brighter and happier 
to them. They cease to be restless, 
gloomy, and anxious, and become 
cheerful and light-hearted, more like 
the southern races of Europe. 

Another and a far more important 
change is wrought by exemption from 
the hardships of a severe winter. Our 
friends in the Antipodes boast of the 
superiority of their climate, and, so far 
as the amenities of life are concerned, 
they have, no doubt, every right to do 
so, Warmth is certainly far pleasanter 
than cold, and even excessive heat, 
such as is known in Australia, is, I 
fancy, preferred by most men to exces- 
sive cold. After all, a great deal of 
heat may be got through pleasantly 
enough by the simple process of lying 
still in the shade, provided you can 
afford todo so. But to lie still in the 
cold means nothing less than death. It 
must, however, be borne in mind that 
it is not the pleasantest climate that 
necessarily turns out the finest men. 
A hard winter is a great Teutonic in- 
stitution. It is a great teacher of stub- 
born endurance, providence, industry, 
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and other virtues, as well as of a cer- 
tain crude but valuable brutality. It 
carries with it, for example, the cer- 
tainty of physical discomfort, perhaps 
death — unless care be taken to provide 
plenty of fuel and warm clothing —a 
very profound and pregnant circum- 
stance, if one takes the trouble to think 
it out. It is rather remarkable, if we 
consider it, that though the Teuton has 
had hold of a good deal of southern 
Europe, and even of North Africa, in 
his time, he has left little, if any, per- 
manent mark thereon. We accept as 
sufficient reason for this the statement 
that the conquering Germans became 
lazy, indolent, and enervated in the 
Sunny South, and succumbed to the 
very failings that had rendered the na- 
tions which they vanquished so easy a 
prey to them. In other words, their 
national character was, if not corrupted, 
at any rate changed; and though, 
doubtless, other influences conspired to 
work this transformation, yet the cli- 
mate always lay behind to admit these, 
to encourage them, and to strengthen 
them. 

Now, I am far from urging that the 
New Zealander is corrupted by his 
climate ; but I do say that he is changed 
by it— quite probably for the better, 
but it may be for the worse. And with 
each succeeding generation the national 
character in New Zealand will diverge 
further from its English prototype. 
Already the dominant characteristic in 
New Zealand is a certain joyous frivol- 
ity, a cheerful assurance that everything 
must either be all right or come right of 
itself sooner or later, and that mean- 
while nothing really matters very much. 
There is no hard winter to bring home 


* to people the consequences of extrava- 


gance, recklessness, and neglect of 
work as in England ; and therefore the 
penalty paid for them is much lighter. 
Her people will be —as, indeed, they 
already to a great extent are —cheer- 
ful, warm-hearted, pleasure-loving, and 
optimistic ; exempt from the English 
melancholy, and probably, also, lacking 
the English restlessness, earnestness, 
and, in the north, perhaps, energy. 
They will wean themselves from Brit- 





ish traditions, British aspirations, Brit- 
ish habits of thought, and evolve 
substitutes of their own more in har- 
mony with their environment. Thus 
the gulf between them and the Old 
Country will widen more and more, 
until the two become perfectly alien to 
each other in character and feeling. 
There is nothing to deplore herein. It 
would be as reasonable to lament that 
the deciduous willows imported from 
England are practically evergreen in 
the north of the colony. We should 
not forget that difference does not 
necessarily mean inferiority in national 
character any more than in religion ; 
French and English, heterodox ,and 
orthodox, being after all mere varia- 
tions on the theme of YouandI. The 
one test of a nation’s superiority, moral 
and physical, is war; and that test 
New Zealand, from her exceptional 
advantages of position, ought to be 
spared for some time yet. 

We have now touched briefly on sam- 
ples of the two extremes to be found in 
our empire: the country wherein the 
climate works against the white man 
and for his colored rival; and that 
wherein it gives him an equal chance, 
if not superior advantages against col- 
ored competition. There remains a 
third class —that wherein the colored 
races have a sure advantage over a part 
of the territory, and the whites a pre- 
sumably good chance over the remain- 
der. Such acountry is Australia. The 
continent, though it runs down to the 
40th degree of latitude, runs up also 
to the 10th; and though at a high 
estimate perhaps two-thirds of it lie 
without the tropic, yet the country is 
essentially a hot country. It is the 
summer, not as in England the winter, 
which is the season most fatal to 
(white) human life; and this is a 
highly significant fact. The height to 
which the thermometer can rise in the 
Australian summer is proverbial ; and 
were it not that the heat is dry there 
would be small chance for the English 
race at all. As it is, the transplanted 
English claim that they can work out of 
doors even in the northern districts, 
that is, those nearest to the equator, 
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without loss of energy. Nor is this 
claim to be lightly disputed; for he 
would be a very rash man who would 
doubt the energy of the men on the 
North Queensland cattle-runs, for in- 
stance ; and indeed of the country — 
as opposed to the town — population of 
Australia generally. But though dry 
heat may not have the immediate 
potency of damp, we are quite in the 
dark as to its cumulative effect, when 
unbalanced by a severe winter, on suc- 
cessive generations of transplanted 
Anglo-Saxons. To this we have abso- 
lutely no clue. Statistics exist for so 
short a period only, that no just result 
could be deduced from them ; while the 
constant influx of fresh blood is a com- 
plication which upsets all calculations. 
We gather, however, as far as birth 
and death rates go, that Australia is an 
eminently healthy country as compared 
with Europe generally ; though it will 
not, in this respect, bear comparison 
with New Zealand. An unfavorable 


climate is apt to manifest itself in the 
matter of infant mortality ; so it is not 


surprising to find that South Australia 
and Queensland, the two hottest of the 
Australian provinces, show the largest 
rates in this category ; an unenviable 
supremacy which is maintained by their 
metropoles, Adelaide and Brisbane. It 
is noticeable, also, that in the class of 
deaths from ‘atrophy and debility,” 
which are almost entirely confined to 
very young children, the Australian 
rates are almost twice as high as those 
of New Zealand, so far as can be ascer- 
tained ; Queensland having, for some 
reason, ceased to return deaths under 
this particular head. It is significant, 
too, that the proportion of deaths per 
one thousand births is higher in Mel- 
bourne and Sydney than even in 
London — indeed the government statis- 
tician of New South Wales goes so far 
as to say that the high death-rate among 
children in Sydney ‘forms a. pathetic 
commentary on the civilization of the 
colony.”? But in truth the whole busi- 
ness of the reproduction of the species 
does not show Australia in its best light. 
In Victoria, for instance, there is a 
steady diminution in the proportion of 
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children born to a marriage, which the 
officials can only trace to the ‘‘ increas- 
ing desire of married women to evade 
the cares of maternity ;’’ and the same 
tendency is to be observed in all 
the provinces except South Australia. 
These little statistical straws give us a 
faint idea which way the wind is blow- 
ing in Australia; though it would not 
be right to accept them as very trust- 
worthy, still less as infallible indica- 
tions. 

It must never be forgotten, in the 
first place, that about a third of the 
whole Australian population is huddled 
into four metropolitan towns; one of 
them, Melbourne, holding no less than 
forty-two per cent. of the whole popula- 
tion of the province of Victoria, or close 
upon half a million souls. Town life is 
proverbially less healthy than life in 
the country, as we in England have but 
too good reason to know ; but, from one 
cause or another, judging from the case 
of Melbourne, town life seems to be far 
more fatal as compared with country life 
in Australia than in the Old Country. 
Even the Victorian government statis- 
tician is struck by the ‘ enormous” 
difference in the death-rates of the 
town and country districts ; accentuated 
as it is by the fact that medical assist- 
ance is always difficult, and often im- 
possible, to obtain in the remote country 
stations. It may be assumed that the 
same influences that cause the popula- 
tion to gravitate towards the towns in 
Great Britain, the Continent of Europe, 
and the United States are at least 
equally cogent in Australasia. But in 
Australia it seems reasonable to think 
that positive distaste for the life in the 
country has contributed more than in 
other countries to attract populations to 
the towns. With all its freedom and 
all its undeniable fascination, up-country 
life in Australia is apt to be a very hard 
one. Australia does not enjoy such 
gifts from nature as New Zealand. It 
is a thirsty land where heavy destruc- 
tive droughts are followed by heavy 
destructive floods; where, to use the 
phrase of a great admirer of Australia, 
one year in three is unproductive. It 
requires some courage to face the pros- 
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pect of severe work and hardship ; still 
more to encounter it with the chance of 
loss, possibly of ruin. Men, of course, 
do face it, and such men are the back- 
bone of Australia; but if we are to 
believe an eloquent writer, they face it 
with a stoical pessimism and little hope. 

Coming down into the towns, towards 
which in three of the provinces all rail- 
ways converge, there is no hard winter, 
that eminently Teutonic stimulus, to 
make a man work “to keep himself 
warm.” And, indeed, the combined 
action of a “lovely climate ”’ and a glo- 
rious constitution has brought things to 
such a pass that the Melbourne “* unem- 
ployed’’ refuse work in the country 
even at a wage of 7s. a day. I cannot 
but think myself that the Australian 
climate, by disinclining men to hard 
work, has very greatly favored the sys- 
tem, or rather theory, of administration 
which has brought the four eastern 
provinces almost to bankruptcy. The 


legal enforcement of an eight-hours day 
in Australia was recently defended to 
an English audience on the ground that 


the climate made it imperative. Now 
surely it is rather a reflection on any 
climate that it should in a free country 
entail the necessity of penal restraints 
lest men should work too hard. Asa 
matter of fact, the farmers, graziers, 
and others in the country work far more 
than eight hours a day, and yet show a 
healthier record than the townsmen, as 
well as a healthier appearance. But in 
truth town life is apparently so enjoy- 
able for its own sake in Australia, that 
it seems to deprive men—those who 
are misleadingly called ‘“‘ the working 
men ’’ — of all enterprise and ambition. 
It has generally been assumed by econ- 
omists that every employee hopes some 
day to become an employer ; but those 
working men appear to have no such 
aspirations, but to seek rather to stereo- 
type a class of employees who shall 
never do more than a certain number of 
hours of work or receive less than a 
certain rate of wage, which class, with 
its privileges, it shall be the special 
function of the State to maintain and to 
protect. 

Again it must be remembered that 
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the heat of Australia is not all dry heat ; 
the rainfall is heavy enough, roughly 
speaking, on the east coast, and grows 
less and less as the centre of the conti- 
nent is approached. Where the heat is 
damp its physical effect on the trans- 
planted Anglo-Saxon is far more marked 
than in other parts of Australia. In- 
deed, a critic, very friendly to Australia 
generally, remarks that on the east 
coast, from Sydney northward, the de- 
bilitating effect of the climate may be 
seen, and that it is perhaps sufficient in 
Sydney to destroy great activity in 
work. Certainly the people of Sydney 
wear in summer a limp, parboiled ap- 
pearance painfully resembling that of 
the degenerate whites in Barbados ; but 
whether the resemblance is more than 
skin-deep is another question. The 
east coast from Sydney northward is, 
however, a very comprehensive term, 
embracing, in fact, two-thirds of the 
eastern coastline with the city of Bris- 
bane and the minor Queensland ports, 
such as Cooktown and Townsville, and 
it brings us on to a debatable land, and 
a very large question. 

It is curious to remark how hyster- 
ically nervous is the Australian democ- 
racy over the admission of any alien 
race to the continent; the provinces 
varying in shrillness of outcry against 
them according to their proximity to 
the equator. Queensland, which com- 
prises a huge extent of tropical terri- 
tory, is the loudest ; New South Wales, 
the next to it, is nearly as loud ; South 
Australia and Victoria are rather less 
so. South Australia, which runs from 
north to south of the continent, has of 
course a large tropical territory to the 
northward ; but the northern territory 
is virtually a distinct though subject 
province. It cannot be denied that the 
Australian animosity against colored 
races is perfectly natural. It is gener- ~ 
ally attiibuted exclusively to the work- 
ing man’s prejudice against cheap labor 
—and indeed it is doubtful whether the 
antipathy has any other conscious mo- 
tive ; but it is more than probable that 
there is an unconscious and instinctive 
dread of any race which is more at 
home in a hot climate than the Anglo- 
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Saxon. The Australians have also the 
fate of the Southern States of the Union 
before them, and have noted the warn- 
ing given by the negro problem. With- 
out attempting to defend slavery, it 
seems but fair to acknowledge now that 
the motive of the South in striving to 
bind the negroes to the servile state 
was no more than the instinct of self- 
preservation. How many Americans 
were there that thought the Civil War 
would produce as its principal results 
the negro problem, and the danger of a 
war of races? But if the white man 
chooses to engross a vast territory 
wherein the climate is unfavorable to 
him, he must take the consequences. 
Some years ago Queensland boldly 
faced the realities of her position and 
imported colored labor for the sugar- 
plantations —an industry from which 
she expected, and still expects, great 
results. The laborers thus imported 
were Polynesians, as to whose merits 
for this particular work there seems to 
be some conflict of opinion. Two main 


causes, however, conspired to put an 


end to this system: first, the abuses 
and scandals of the Pacific labor traffic ; 
and, secondly, the jealousy of the white 
working man. Accordingly in 1885 the 
premier, Sir Samuel Griffith, fixed a 
term when this importation of Poly- 
nesians should cease. He summarized 
his objections against colored immigra- 
tion as follows : — 

1. That it tended to encourage the 
creation of large landed estates owned 
by absentees, to the prejudice of settle- 
ments by working farmers. 

2. ‘*It led to field labor in tropical 
agriculture being looked down upon as 
degrading and unworthy of the white 
race.” 

3. ‘*The permanent existence of a 
large servile population amongst Aus- 
tralians, not admitted to the franchise, 
is not compatible with the continu- 
ance of Australian free political institu- 
tions.” 

And now, last year, Sir Samuel Grif- 
fith has discovered that ‘‘ among the 
working population, whose interests he 
thad perhaps too exclusively in view, 
there has arisen a body of men, claim- 
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ing to be leaders of thought, who have 
by their speech and action rendered it 
impossible that the experiment of the 
employment of white labor in tropical 
agriculture should be fairly tried.” 

So, without losing faith (as he assures 
us) in his conviction, though it contra- 
dicts all experience, that white labor 
can cope with the cultivation of the 
sugarcane in the tropics, Sir Samuel 
Griffith has carried a measure for the 
readmission of Polynesians. 

While Sir Samuel Griffith was prepar- 
ing his manifesto of recantation, Sir 
Thomas Playford, the premier of South 
Australia, visited India to negotiate 
with the Indian government for the im- 
portation of East Indian coolies into 
that province. Now, as both these 
premiers went enthusiastically with Sir 
Henry Parkes in 1888 in his impas- 
sioned protestations that Australia 
should be reserved for the “ British 
type,’”’ their conversion is a little re- 
markable. But it is easily accounted 
for. ‘*The interests of the working 
population have been kept too exclu- 
sively in view”’ in all the Australian 
provinces, and one principal result (not 
mentioned by Sir Samuel Griffith) is the 
Australian public debt. ‘* Great is bank- 
ruptecy,”’ says Carlyle ; ‘no falsehood, 
did it rise heaven-high and cover the 
world, but bankruptcy will one day 
sweep it down and make us free of it.” 
Great also, we may add, is impecuni- 
osity, which threatens to become bank- 
ruptey ; for this, too, peels the scales 
from men’s eyes and forces them to 
face truths which they have deliber- 
ately blinked and avoided. It is all 
very well for Sir Samuel Griffith to 
attribute the impossibility of obtaining 
white labor for the North Queensland 
sugar-plantations to the speech and ac- 
tion of this man or that ; but the true 
cause lies much deeper, and is summed 
up in the word * climate.’? The delib- 
erate policy of closing the continent to 
colored races, at the cost of allowing 
the tropical territory to lie fallow, has 
been early defeated by impecuniosity. 
Somebody must be found to do work in 
this territory ; white men will not, can- 
not do it, so colored men must. 
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According to present indications the 
future of tropical Australia seems likely 
to be committed to East Indian immi- 
grants. The supply of Polynesians is 
far from inexhaustible ; African negroes 
are not to be obtained ; Chinese are not 
only an abomination but a terror to the 
Australians. _ East Indian coolies ,are 
abundant ; and their exportation from 
India is not only permitted but organ- 
ized. The government of India is ex- 
tremely jealous for the welfare and 
good treatment of these emigrants ; and 
the most elaborate enactments exist for 
their protection in their new homes ; 
so that they very soon gain ideas of 
self-respect and independence which 
were quite unknown to them in India. 
There is no more ludicrous contrast 
—witness any one who has seen it — 
than that between the Madrassi coolie 
just disembarked in a strange land, the 
incarnation of abject pliancy, and the 
same individual two years later. They 
bring with them, of course, their habits 
and traditions, notably the practice of 
hoarding and lending to their fellows at 


extravagant interest ; and so many of 
them grow rich, at any rate for a time, 
and occasionally even important. 

These are the people with which, for 
good or for evil, Sir Thomas Playford 
seeks to develop the tropical territory 


of South Australia. Whether he will 
be able to fulfil the conditions imposed 
by the Indian government is another 
question. ‘ Free political institutions,” 
especially as understood in Australia, 
are no good guarantee for the safety of 
a competing race. What ought to be 
done is clear enough. England ought 
to take over tropical Australia, and 
govern it asa part of our Asiatic em- 
pire, to which, indeed, it really be- 
longs; this, however, unfortunately, 
seems to be out of the question. But 
whatever may be done, the establish- 
ment of a colored race in that territory 
can hardly be avoided much longer. It 
is impossible to fix a term during which 
colored immigration may be permitted, 
and at the end whereof it shall cease ; 
for, as has been discovered in Queens- 
land, if once established it cannot be 
overthrown without ruin; and the 
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longer it is continued, the firmer its 
basis and the more inevitable its per- 
manence. Everything now points to 
the importation of East Indians into 
northern Australia. 

Then arises the question, How far 
would such a race spread down over 
the continent ? And this is extremely 
difficult to answer. On the one hand 
we have the metropolitan populations, 
fully a third of the whole, disinclined 
for hard work, bent upon the enjoy- 
ment of an easy and comfortable life, 
and seeking to crush competition by 
restraint both upon immigration and 
natural increase. The metropolitan 
towns are situated in, so to speak, the 
rainy fringe of the continent, where the 
heat, become damp, tells more against 
the white man’s energy than in the 
parched interior. On the other hand, 
we have the country population, agri- 
cultural and pastoral, extending inland 
from the coast, sparser and sparser as it 
leaves the rainfall behind it. A recent 
writer on Australia does not hesitate to 
say that the types of man bred on the 
more or less watered Pacific slope and 
the arid interior are totally distinct ; 
and indeed it is no more than one 
should expect. Nor are we surprised 
to hear that the latter is the better 
type ; more vigorous, more enduring, 
stouter-hearted. From which the obvi- 
ous conclusion is, that, broadly speak- 
ing, the district which offers the white 
man the best return for his work, is 
precisely that which is most enervating 
to him physically. On the Queensland 
sugarcane fields, which form an ex- 
treme case, the white man has aban- 
doned the attempt to work in the damp 
heat. 

There are also other complications to 
be considered: first, the desperate 
struggle still in progress between cap- 
ital and labor ; and, secondly, impecu- 
niosity. As if the uncertainty and 
tyranny of the climate were not of itself 
far too powerful an agent in driving the 
people down into the towns, the Aus- 
tralian governments, far from striving 
to stop the influx, have for the most 
part done all they can to encourage it. 
They have also demoralized the work- 
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ing classes by leading them to look 
always to the State for employment and 
employment at high wages, erecting an 
artificial standard of comfort, any re- 
lapse from which is regarded as ‘ social 
degradation.’? The funds by which this 
standard was maintained are now 
stopped ; and more than that, the piper 
to whose music the Australians have 
danced for so long remains to be paid. 
Who is to pay him? ‘ Not I,” says 
the working man, ‘if it is to be at the 
cost of social degradation ;’’ and his 
point of view is perfectly intelligible. 
Whether he will alter his opinion or not 
remains to be seen; certainly he will 
not if he can help it. But more work 
must be done by some one if the present 
difficulties are to be successfully sur- 
mounted. Queensland and, apparently, 
South Australia have faced the prob- 
lem, and propose to solve it by the es- 
tablishment of a ‘‘ servile population.”’ 
Will other provinces find it necessary 
to follow this example ? More improb- 
able things have happened. We know 
what the tendency of ‘‘ modern civil- 
M. Le Roy Beaulieu has 
summed it up in a terse sentence: 
** Tout le monde fait ’éloge du travail 
manuel, et personne n’en veut plus.”’ 
If everybody is to enjoy ahigh standard 
of comfort, and not to do too much work 
for the same —and this, with its con- 
noted independence, seems to be the 
bone of contention between labor and 
capital in Australia —the object can be 
obtained by the employment of “ ser- 
vile ”’ labor. 

This is one solution of the labor prob- 
lem in Australia. I have no doubt that 
it will be scouted as ridiculous and im- 
possible ; but perhaps it may not be so 
utterly impossible after all. An emi- 
nent French economist has pointed out 
that the day may not be very far ahead 
when Eastern competition will wrest 
its industrial monopoly from the West, 
and that a series of unpleasant sur- 
prises may be in store for our sons and 
grandsons. Already we feed ourselves 
partly with Indian wheat; and Man- 
chester cotton manufacturers have 
taken alarm at the rivalry of Bombay. 
Our capitalists have already in many 


ization ”’ is. 


a 





cases shifted their ground to other 
European countries, where labor is 
cheaper than in England, and where 
they are less hampered by trades unions, 
factory acts, and other institutions, 
doubtless very excellent, but, unfortu- 
nately, extremely expensive. There is 
no reason why they should not go still 
further to the eastward and use cheaper 
labor still. Now what if Australia 
should anticipate the rest of the world 
in the employment of Asiatic labor ? 
She has a climate which would suit a 
colored race, and yet, in some parts at 
any rate, give the whites as good a 
chance. Whatif she were to work up 
all her wool and sugar with colored 
labor, for instance, and employ no 
other, so far as possible, on any indus- 
try? The Australian democracy would 
never permit it, I shall be told. It is 
never very safe to predict what democ- 
racy, and especially such a democracy 
as that of Australia, will or will not do ; 
but let it be observed that in Queens- 
land it has already permitted the in- 
troduction of Kanakas. And why? 
Simply to keep up or try to keep up the 
rotten fabric of State socialism, which 
is tottering to its fall ; in other words, 
to keep the white man in ease and com- 
fort by the labor of the colored. The 
other provinces are in exactly the same 
trouble ; and South Australia appar- 
ently wishes to adopt the same remedy. 
If the experiment succeeds two things 
are likely to happen: first, that capital 
will migrate to the provinces, where it 
can get colored labor, cheap and _ trust- 
worthy ; and, second, that all the men 
who have been living on the loans of 
the confiding British investor will like- 
wise migrate to the north and live in 
comfort on the labor of the colored 
man. That the white man so pampered 
and softened will degenerate physically 
I have no doubt whatever ; for he will 
grow idler and idler, and less and less 
inclined to the physical exertion that 
alone can keep him in vigor. In the 
southern provinces the burden of de- 
fraying the cost of State socialism must 
fall on the country party —that is to 
say, the working as opposed to the labor 
party ; but whether it will submit to it 
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for long is another question. The 
struggle between the two will be in- 
tense, and perhaps prolonged ; but as 
to the ultimate issue there can be little 
doubt. Australia will have to abandon 
her’ attempt to “keep abreast of the 
front rank of nations in modern civil- 
ization.’’ But there will always be thie 
competition of the colored race in the 
north, and the temptations to avoid it 
by employing colored labor. This com- 
plication will be incomparably more 
formidable in Australia than in the 
United States, because the Island Con- 
tinent is virtually all sub-tropical, except 
where it is tropical —a great advantage 
to a colored race. 

Lastly, if any one should deny that 
the white man has his climatic limits 
let me point to the fate of the Roman 
civilization in North Africa. Surely, 
in all our dreams of federation, we 
should be wise to remember that there 
are such factors as climate and Asiatic 
competition. 


J. W. FORTESCUE. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
WANDERERS. 


BY A SON OF THE MARSHES, 


A WHALE had been seen several 
times, spouting as it passed up and 
down the open channel opposite my 
native village on the coast of north 
Kent, and. efforts had been made to 
drive the great creature into shallow 
water, so that it might be stranded and 
killed, but all to no purpose. At last, 
under the direction of a notable old 
sea-dog, who went by the name of Dick 
the Whaler, the feat was accomplished, 
to the great mortification of those who 
had tried but failed to do the business. 
Some of Dick’s partisans and admirers, 
in order to commemorate the event, 
requested one of his friends who en- 
joyed the reputation of being a regular 
“¢ dabster”’ at verse-making, to compose 
something worthy of the occasion, in 
order still further to humble the pride 
of the other leader. 

The poet was supplied with a bundle 
of quill pens, plenty of ink and paper, 
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and, besides these, two large, dumpy 
bottles of ‘ager mixter,’”’ so called. 
After two days had elapsed a deputation 
went to see what he had succeeded in 
producing. This was received by the 
wife, who told them that the work was. 
proceeding well, but they must not 
**worrit him.”’ On the fourth day she 
let them know that they could now 
come up for the verses. With all the 
gravity befitting the situation these 
were handed over that evening; the 
poet also contributing a tune which he 
had composed to suit them. They be- 
gan as follows : — 


There cummed unto our coast a whale, 
A very big whale indeed, 

T’ others couldn’t catch un, 

But we did, 

Hip, hip, hip, hooray ! 


Our village was not critical, and the 
verses were sung and roared through 
the quiet streets to the inspiriting ac- 
companiment of a drum and a key- 
bugle. 

Whenever I hear of a stray visitant,. 
some bird or other that is unusually 
uncommon, the first line of that absurd 
composition is apt to recur to my mind. 

The night-crow, white-topped hern, 
or night-heron, we are told by a recog- 
nized authority of the present day, was 
recorded first in May, 1872; but it had 
been to my own knowledge shot fre- 
quently without the fact being noticed. 
Like the bittern it only reaches us to 
be shot. Early impressions are very 
lasting, and having been “ bird-struck ”’ 
even as a youngster, I remember as 
though it had only taken place yester- 
day, how old Craft brought in from the 
marshes, where he had shot it, the 
finest night-heron that had been seen 
by us. That was long before the year 
1872. 

As arule old Craft was very commu- 
nicative as to his luck, but on the par- 
ticular afternoon to which I refer he 
stood before the bar of The Royal An- 
chor, with his gun and a bunch of 
birds, in a decidedly glum state of mind. 
The worthy landlord chaffed him about 
it, asking what ailed him? Had he 
seen a wreck? Had he run out of 
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“ager”? medicine ? Had his pigs cut 
their throats, swimming down the creek 
again? This last allusion referred to 
what was usually a dangerous topic to 
touch on, but as the questions were fol- 
lowed up by a glass of his ‘‘ most per- 
tickler ”’ offered free of cost, and as the 
landlord usually was ready to purchase 
any fowl that old Craft wanted to sell, 
the reference to a tussle he had had, in 
night-shirt and cap, with his cantanker- 
ous swine was allowed to pass. 

‘¢ Now, then, Craft, what ails ye?” 
he was asked again, as he put down his 
glass. 

** Well, I shot and missed him,”’’ was 
ihe laconic, but vague reply. 

** Sure-ly, ye ain’t pulled on that ’ere 
new coyman, have ye ?’’ The coyman 
referred to was the man in charge of 
the great duck-decoy. 

‘“*No, ’twas a bird ; [I never sin one 
like it afore.” 

This statement reaching the ears of 
the customers in the bar-parlor (birds 
concerned every one in various ways), 
out they walked to hear about it. ‘ Wet 
up, Craft, an’ yarn it off to us.”’ 

**T was comin’ over the last ma’sh 
afore you gits to Stangate creek, when 
up gits a bird somethin’ bigger ’an a 
coot, with white feathers a-hangin’ down 
his back. I got a bit flustered, seein’ 
as twas most onusual like, an’ missed 
him.” 

“°Twas a trick o’ that ere furrin 
heathen 0’ a coyman, Craft,’ said the 
landlord, ‘* you may depend on it. He’d 
catched one o’ them ’ere cat-scratchin’ 
coots, an’ tied his missus’s apern- 
strings roun’ its neck.” 

** Ay,”? added one of his chums, 
**them ’ere heathens frum the shires is 
most fit to do any outlandish work. 
Josher here reckins as he’ll pull a 
stroke-oar in coyman’s boat afore long.”’ 

“Twas only last week he went down 
to the long splash for to git a couple o’ 
ducks ; *tis a good place for ’em, you 
know. Well, there waunt a sign o’ one 
about above or below. He couldn’t 
mak it out nohow, fur he’d niver missed 
seeing on ’em, if he didn’t git ’em. It 
reg’lar dumbfounded Josher ; and pres- 
ently out from the reeds cums a couple 
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o’ ducks with white feathers in their 
beaks, cuttin’ most owdacious capers 
on the water, tossin’ their heads up, 
quackin’ an’ spinnin’ about in most 
onairthly fashin. Josher watched ’em 
fur a time, then he shot ’em. That ’ere 
coyman, to keep t’others from cummin 
to shoot there, though it waunt nowhere 
near the landmarks fur the coy, had 
clipped their wings, put feathers in 
their beaks, an’ turned ’em out there, 
to scare fowl away, the heathen! If he 
don’t ha’ done cutting them capers he’ll 
find his coy raised, an’ he wunt want it 
done more ’an once, we reckins. De- 
pend on it, Craft, ’twas a coot that 
warmint had figgered up with apern- 
strings.”’ 

These remarks only made Craft feel 
indignant. ‘* Had any on ’em sin him 
in specks ? Had any on ’em sin him 
fed with a spoon, or led about by his 
little gal?’ No one replying to these 
questions, he left his bunch of birds, 
seized his gun, and went out, stating in 
the most emphatic manner that, ‘‘ He 
would hev the creeter, if ’twas in the 
ma’sh ; if he raised the coy over it.”’ 

Perhaps I might as well explain what 
raising the coy means. The ducks 
come into the decoy —or decoys as the 
case may be —from open waters early 
in the morning, leaving it to feed again 
as evening draws near. It is when 
resting in the decoy that they are coaxed 
up one of the decoy-pipes and get cap- 
tured. Extreme quiet must be main- 
tained if the capture is to be a fortunate 
one, for it is absolutely necessary that 
the fowl should never leave the decoy- 
pond except of their own accord. To 
be frightened off a few times would 
ruin the working of it all, and heavy 
penalties are incurred by wilful disturb- 
ance. ‘*To raise the coy” was the 
worst threat that any of the more dar- 
ing spirits could venture on in the 
marshes, for the decoy was generally 
respected as sacred. 

In from the marshes proudly walked 
Craft on the day after the conversation 
I have related, with the strange bird, 
its beautiful head-plumes lovingly ar. 
ranged on the dark neck and shoulders. 

Craft was triumphant; he marched 
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to The Royal Anchor and showed his 
bird ; the news spread, and thither all 
the choicest spirits flocked after him. 
What bird was it? No one knew, but 
it was universally set down as “a 
Frencher 0’ some sort.’? Then one of 
them suggested that the bird should be 
shown to Mr. Grind, the lawyer, who 
‘was supposed to know everything. This 
was done, but he said that he had never 
seen such a handsome bird before, and 
<lid not in the least know what it was. 
Then as a last resource they sent for 
Dick the Whaler. He looked at it, 
turned his quid, rubbed his chin, and 
spoke: ‘If its feet was webbed-like, 
but they ain’t, I should fancy ’twas one 
o’ them ’ere pingin [penguin] things, 
fur some o’ they outlandish things has 
top-knots ; but this ’ere is afore my 
recknin’.”? After this sage utierance 
the bird was given over to the care of 
ihe host; all settled down to make 
themselves comfortable, and Dick had 
to tell over again how the whale was 
beached. In the small hours two fig- 


ures were seen going home a little un- 


steadily, full of whales, top-knot herns, 
and ‘ mixter.”’ 

**Can you tell me where your fine 
raven was procured ?”’ I asked a man 
who was walking up the street with one 
tucked under his arm like a rooster. 

‘¢From Sussex,’’ he replied. ‘The 
friend that sent him to me said that a 
-few pairs lingered there yet.”’ 

This was some years ago. I fear they 
may have been rooted out by this time. 
This fine, handsome bird is one of our 
wanderers ; from the earliest time he 
has been an object of consideration, 
and all have credited him with super- 
human intelligence, and regarded him 
as a bird of evil omen. This to a cer- 
tain extent is not a matter of wonder, 
for he is one of nature’s scavengers, 
and where he thinks his services are 
required there he will be. He may now 
be considered as practically banished 
from England ; though he would come 
again if folks would let him, but they 
will not ; he is outlawed, and a price 
put on his head. In past times, when 
people threw objectionable matter into 
the streets, he, with the kites to help 
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him, cleared all up. I have seen ducks 
and pigs doing the same thing; these 
creatures once did nearly all our sani- 
tary work, so far as the streets were 
concerned ; but it did not keep the 
cholera from the place. It came, and 
the ravens came in advance of it; but 
why they did so remains a mystery that 
could never be accounted for by those 
of us who escaped that horrible visita- 
tion. It is not the least use trying to 
account for everything in the matter-of- 
fact manner in which things are usually 
disposed of at the present time. Ihave 
thought it all over, but to no purpose ; 
I know only that when the scourge left 
the place the ravens were seen there 
no more. 

With the fieree and hardy Scandina- 
vian sea-rovers the raven was a bird of 
note, though for what purpose he was 
used by them we have no record left to 
tell us. It has been conjectured by 
those whose deep research into histor- 
ical matters give their views great 
weight, that the ravens (of which two 
varieties existed then as now, the black 
and the black-and-white raven) were 
carried by these rovers in their war- 
ships, to be turned out when on their 
exploring and plundering expeditions. 
They waiched the flight of the bird, and 
if it did not return, they sailed in the 
same direction, feeling certain that laud 
of some kind must lie where the raven 
had made for. That fierce race of sea- 
kings evidently knew far more about 
the real nature of the bird than we do 
at the present time. 

With the part the raven played some 
have associated the Greenland, Iceland, 
and Norwegian falcons, the noble gyr- 
falcons, as they are called; but the 
raven is well known to have been an 
important factor, though a mysterious 
one, in all their high-handed proceed- 
ings. The pied raven belongs to the 
Farée Isles, and is called after them. 

If the Scandinavians were originally 
of Asiatic origin, the record of the 
raven’s having been used by Noah no 
doubt must have been handed down to 
them. We have no authority for this 
theory, beyond the bare probability to 
which slight historical fragments point. 
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In past times the bird no doubt owed 
his life in some measure to the belief 
that ancient members of his race fed 
the Prophet Elijah. Where the Bible 
formed the only literature of the 
household, and it was read and acted 
on in a literal manner, it is no wonder 
that this bird went free. Some of the 
quiet women of our coast —their types 
are now only seen in paintings — when 
they spoke were listened to with re- 
spect, for they would wrestle in spirit, 
as they called it, with the head of the 
house until he was full of it, and gave 
in. If it had ‘* been shown to them,” 
as they would say, that a certain thing 
should not be done, as a rule it was left 
alone by the men-folk. 

The last ravens’ nest which was har- 
ried, to my knowledge, was upset by 
some one hired for the job, and not by 
the person one might have expected to 
do it. If it was supposed that ill luck 
would thus be diverted from the latter 
I cannot say. One thing is certain, the 
man that gave the order for the ravens’ 
destruction has been dead for years, 
while the man who harried the nest is 
alive still and hearty, although nearly 
seventy years old. Last summer he 
climbed up one of the finest trees in the 
district, like a squirrel. 

The late E. T. Booth, whose match- 
less collection, which he generously 
left for the public benefit, shows his 
ardent search for the beautiful feath- 
ered creatures that are to be found 
in our island, has a good word to say 
for the raven. ~ Writing in 1876, after 
a visit to Perthshire, he observes: 
‘‘Few, if any, of these ravens [refer- 
ring to some he saw there] had been 
bred in the immediate neighborhood, 
having in all probability crossed the 
hills from the northern countries or the 
western islands. At that time of year 
they were perfectly harmless on the 
ground, preying only on wounded game 
or hares, and, as they always left that 
quarter before breeding-season, their 
visits were beneficial rather than other- 
wise.”’ And again he says: ‘ They 
were at all times so eager to make a 
meal off the dead game with which we 
baited our traps, that I have known 
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between two and three hundred cap- 
tured in a single season; not that we 
wished to destroy them, but positively 
they insisted on getting into the traps 
we were forced to keep set in order to 
check the increase of more destructive 
vermin.”’ 

I have quoted from this high au- 
thority because some, I know, have 
considered me a little one-sided and en- 
thusiastic in pleading, as I still hope to 
do, for the preservation of some of the 
creatures in our country. Fortunately 
I do not stand alone in this. If ever a 
man studied the habits of birds impar- 
tially, it was E. T. Booth. 

The raven has interested me at all 
times ; not that my chances of studying 
him have been numerous, but I have 
made the most of those I had. That 
he admirably fills the place for which 
he was formed, no one that has seen 
him can doubt. He is, I think, the 
closest feeder of any bird I am ac- 
quainted with. ‘‘ Waste not, want not ”’ 
is evidently the principle he works 
upon. One might say of him as the 
negro said of the shark, ‘‘ Him berry 
clean feeder, sah.” 

That grand bird the cob, or great 
black-backed gull, whose wings extend 
five feet four inches, feeds on the same 
dead body at times as the raven, side 
by side, Odin’s bird and the sea-vulture. 
This bird wanders ; and it is a curious 
circumstance that the pure-looking sea- 
bird should be credited with far greater 
power for mischief than even the 
raven ; yet such is the case. They go 
over the same kind of hunting-grounds, 
feed on the same kind of food, living 
and dead, and get trapped with the 
same baits. Owners of grouse-moors, 
I conclude, if they had their choice, 
would prefer to be visited by the ravens 
sooner than by the cobs. As the gull 
flaps along his keen eyes detect the 
dead and wounded birds left after shoot- 
ing. Down he swoops, and on the prey 
he gorges like a vulture; not on car- 
rion, but on game. The next day he 
returns to find some more; and then 
others, seeing him making off in the 
same direction day after day, follow in 
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to be had of some sort. So that after a 
time a couple of pairs will hunt the 
moor regularly. 

As the swallowing capacity of these 
birds is enormous, they are shot or 
trapped so soon as possible. I have 
seen the cob in many places, and in all 
weathers, looming out through a sea- 
fog, resting on the sands in fine 
weather, and beating about when it is 
rough. He is a bird that you will not 
forget after you have once seen him. 
With our coast people he used not to 
be afavorite. When the small gulls left 
ihe tide for the fields they looked for 
rough weather ; but it might pass over, 
and they hoped it would. But when 
they saw the cob on the flats they were 
sure of it, and pulled their boats up on 
the beach. 

It is curious how perfectly innocent 
creatures should, by some folks, get 
inevitably associated with the causes of 
misfortune. The bird only obeys his 
instincts of self-preservation in coming 
on the flats for a time ; but the very 
fact of the creature being one of the 


means of warning them of the coming 
storm, caused it to be regarded as some- 


thing uncanny. I should like to see 
him again where I have watched him 
in past years ; but he will come there 
no more in my time. Where he wan- 
ders it would be hard to say. The 
cob’s eyes are very different from those 
of the raven ; but they see much more 
‘than you can fathom, and they have 
the look of old, experienced eyes. 

That beautiful bird, the waxwing, 
wrongly called the Bohemian chatterer, 
for it is really a very quiet creature, 
visits us from time to time ; some have 
been shot recently. It would not inter- 
est my readers to give the dry details of 
their visits as they have occurred, so I 
leave them out of the question. This 
bird is a very remarkable one, with its 
fine crest and the red wax-like tips to 
the tail and some of the wing-feathers ; 
but although they are such lovely crea- 
tures, a few years ago they caused no 
little uneasiness in places they visited ; 
in some way or other they got to be 
associated with coming trouble of a 

‘ vague nature. 
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Red berries are sure to attract these 
birds, particularly those of the wild rose 
and mountain ash. As the waxwing is 
a voracious feeder, it is far more con- 
cerned about its stomach than its safety, 
and suffers accordingly. I have lately 
seen an account of one that allowed a 
miserable creature to get so close to it 
that when he fired ‘he almost blew it to 
pieces. Our shores are certainly not 
hospitable ones for wanderers. 

The nutcracker, that curiously spotted 
bird that looks like a jackdaw and wood- 
pecker blended into one, visits us, but 
it is very uncertain in its appearance. 
Some birds keep only to places where 
the supply of food is confined to certain 
limits, and this bird appears to be one 
of these, having a decided preference 
for fir woods. That it has been killed 
in Scotland is not to be wondered at; 
but it is a rare visitant, blown over, 
probably much against its will, from 
more northern countries. Nothing 
surprises me more than the general 
opinion concerning the flights of rare 
visitors. Frequently I have been asked 
where are the real homes of some of 
the wanderers that reach us, and I have 
answered to the best of my ability ; but 
it is very difficult to determine the real 
home of birds that are certainly known 
to have several in the course of a year. 
Our most common birds are forever on 
the shift, hundreds in a place for a few 
days, and then gone again. How do 
they fly, thousands of miles some of 
them, without resting ? They do not 
do this; but they do not stay here. 
Would you, or could you, walk one 
hundred miles, or half that distance, 
without resting ? Certainly not, the 
idea would be ridiculous. And the 
birds could no more keep on flying for 
thousands of miles than you could keep 
on walking your fifty or a hundred. 
They must rest, and they do rest where 
they can, on their journey. If you get 
a map you will see if it is not possible 
for them to do this after leaving En- 
gland. How long would it take swift- 
winged birds to cross over to France, 
and from there to other places ? 

The various works published on birds, 
our own British birds particularly, give 
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more or less detailed accounts concern- 
ing the killing of some of these wan- 
derers ; but all rare birds, so called, do 
not get into the hands of preservers or 
collectors. In my young days I was in 
close touch with men and lads that 
sailed the sea in all directions ; these 
were well acquainted with the birds 
they saw on the water, and upon the 
distant shores they visited. They had 
their own names for them, but that did 
not alter the birds in the least. As 
they were fishermen and fruit-boat men, 
afew only of the latter, their chances 
of observation were endless. Boys 
were rigidly excluded from the com- 
pany of men in our community, and all 
the wondrous information (as it ap- 
peared to me then) was given me by 
lads who sailed with their fathers, sup- 
plemented at times by a sight of the 
bird-skins ; for all the vessels carried 
fowling-guns. They knew how to skin 
the birds and to prepare them ; not for 
bird preservers, but for ladies’ muffs 
and for feather capes —tippets as they 
were called at that time. 

I have seen very fine feather capes 


made from bird-skins brought home by 
them, and also some feather work of a 


very novel character. The local artist 
would be coaxed by one or two clever 
ladies, always single ones, to draw the 
figure of some bird or birds on a sheet 
of the finest paper. they could lay their 
hands on, after it had been properly 
stretched on a board. Often they could 
not decide how the bird should be 
drawn ; a week or fortnight would pass 
over ; then as a rule they would pick 
out the first sketch that had been 
shown them. As these preliminary 
studies afforded some very pleasing 
afternoons and evenings, time was not 
considered. The drawing having been 
made, the bill and feet were painted, as 
well as a background. Then with 
strong gum they fixed the feathers from 
the skins, a kind of feather-tiling it 
was, beginning naturally at the tail and 
finishing at the bill of the bird. I have 
seen very beautiful examples of this 
kind. The East India Company was a 
power in the land then,and some who 
sailed in their magnilicent ships brought 
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boxes of splendid bird-skins home for 
their sisters, as well as drawings by na- 
tive artists of the birds that the boxes. 
contained. When these drawings were 
carefully traced off, the result was very 
superior in all respects to the work of 
our local genius. 

As I said before, the boys had little 
to do with the affairs of their parents. 
from the confidential point of view ; 
and fine young fellows, men every inch 
of them, were classed as boys. And I 
can assure my readers that this sort of 
thing has not yet quite died out along 
the foreshores. Those lads who had 
visited foreign shores were eagerly 
sought out by the fowler when they 
reached port. From morning to night 
they yarned away about birds, question- 
ing, comparing, and wondering ; for the 
lads had seen birds as they were com- 
ing and going that the fowler had only 
seen on the shores. Practical natural 
history would be fully discussed, sitting 
on the sides of a turned-up whale-boat. 

I think that, if it could be got at, the 
list of unrecorded birds that have vis- 
ited us would far exceed those re- 
corded ; for the reason that some of 
them are very much alike, and when 
shot for food they have been plucked 
and eaten without questioning. If two 
or three geese were procured and the 
crew required them for dinner, no mat- 
ter how rare one, or the lot, might be, 
it would have required far greater 
powers of persuasion than could be 
employed at that time of day to pre- 
vent them from being cooked. 

The greenshank, in general form and 
habits like the redshank, save for its 
green legs and larger size, is one of 
those wanderers that travel at express 
speed. It is not such a common bird 
as its red-legged relative. Like the 
green sandpiper it is seen, when on 
flight, in spots suitable for resting ; and 
like the former bird, the greenshank, it 
follows the line of the hills that have 
moors near them ; the wilder they are, 
the better for the bird. But even in 
places that are not likely to be dis- 
turbed it does not stay; it only rests 
and moves on. 

I have seen the bird, and I have also 
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seen different accounts of its habits by 
various writers; uo two being alike, 
yet all true. One simple fact may be 
remembered by those who are from cir- 
cumstances forced to draw their knowl- 
edge of birds from books, namely that 
one and all, from the most common to 
the rarest, can and do adapt themselves 
to surrounding influences. With some 
few exceplions which I need not refer 
to here, birds that are not molested are 
perfectly fearless. 

Some writers have stated that the 
greenshank is one of the most difficult 
birds to study, or to get within shot of. 
Why should any one want to shoot it ? 
Another states that he has lifted a 
greenshank off her nest, out on the 
open moorland, more than once. This 
gentleman, when fowling in Suther- 
landshire, passed in his punt within 
thirty feet of thousands of those wary 
birds, the oyster-catchers ; from never 
having been disturbed, they were per- 
fectly fearless, and they took no more 
notice of him than they would of a seal 
floating by. He did not fire at the 
birds ; we have his word for that. 

Seals are far more numerous. than 
they are supposed to be by the general 
public. They can be seen mixed up 
with the young of sea-birds ; some of 
these jabbering and squallizg because 
the young seals have usurped their 
resting-places. Floating by, in calm 
weather, your glass will show you this 
‘and more. 

Within a few miles from London, 
as travelling goes now, the gannets in 
their seasons can be seen flying and 
plunging with almost clock-work regu- 
larity, following the shoals of fish out 
over the sand-bar. It is a dangerous 
place that sand-bar ; some of those who 
last visited it have not the least desire 
to repeat the trip. If these sanctuaries 
did not exist, our waters would soon be 
lifeless. Happily they do, and to them 
the feathered wanderers come in count- 
less hosts, as they have ever done. 
Those seen on the shore-line, great as 
their numbers may be, are really only 
the fringe, so to speak, of the vast con- 
gregations that resort to the sanctuaries 
of the dreaded sand-bar. 
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The regular wanderers come now, as 
they have done from time beyond rec- 
ord, but not to the same places. The 
bittern, little bittern, whooper, and 
golden oriole, would nest in England, I 
think, if they were permitted to do so. 

Recently, birds have passed over the 
Surrey hills and woodlands in the night 
time, from north-east to south-west, that 
by their trumpet notes told plainly what 
they were ; rare birds so called, who 
have found out fresh haunts where 
they know they are safe. 

The little stint, or he might be called 
a dwarf sandpiper, a delicate creature, 
six inches in length, is a feathered 
wonder. After breeding in Siberia, 
these little mites dash away to Africa 
and India; they also visit our own 
shores in considerable numbers. They 
look like small ox-birds, dunlins. One 
writer who has seen as much, or I may 
say more of rough weather, watching 
the arrival and departure of wanderers, 
than generally falls to the lot of one 
observer, has called them ‘ flighters,’’ 
and a very appropriate term it is. 

Beside me, as I write, are the wings 
of the curlew, snipe, sanderling, and 
the common gull. The first three show 
at a glance that they were formed for 
long continuous flight. Their journey, 
we know, is broken like that of other 
wanderers, but they go a vast distance 
before they break it. The wings of the 
gull are after a different fashion, being 
formed to enable the bird to beat to 
and fro, now here and now there, and 
to tack about. The divers proper, 
sprat-loons or sprat-divers, have short, 
stiff wings ; but, when fairly in flight, 
they would shoot past any gull like 
rockets. 

With a few words about those large 
wanderers, the grey geese, I must 
close. The name is used as synony- 
mous with stupidity, yet nothing could 
be wider of the mark ; for our domestic 
goose is by far the most sagacious bird 
we have in a state of domestication. 
As to the wild geese, all who know 
anything about them practically, will 
agree that the bump of cautiousness 
has with them reached its fullest devel- 
opment. 
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The brent, or black geese, are sea- 
geese, and these keep to the tide. The 
grey geese I have mentioned include 
the grey lag, the bean, and the pink- 
footed goose. Unless by good fortune 
a specimen is procured on the spot, it is 
almost impossible to teli with a glass to 
which of the three species geese belong, 
when feeding in the fields. I have 
seen small gaggles at times, but though 
one could tell that they were wiid grey 
geese, I have never been allowed to 
yet near enough to tell which variety 
they were. 

If a specimen is procured, it by no 
means proves that the gaggle it was 
shot from were all of the one species. 
The eastern counties are, from the na- 
ture of the wide open spaces found 
there, far more favorable grazing 
grounds for them than any that could 
be found in the southern districts. 
Those birds I have seen were probably 
tired out stragglers that had dropped 
from the main body when on flight, to 
go forward again when thoroughly 
rested. Punt-fowlers rely on brent 


geese for sport and profit when fowling 


on the tide. They do at times, in most 
extraordinary and exceptional circum- 
stances, get a shot at grey geese, but 
not very often. For these go to feed 
out in the great open spaces, flying out 
to the sands and sand-bars to rest and 
sleep, where there is not the least 
chance of getting at them. 

The grey geese are far more plen- 
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tiful in Scotland and Ireland than in 
England. This we have no cause to 
regret, for the birds graze very closely ; 
and when they visit young crops it is a 
very serious matter, for they feed in the 
most systematic manner. Having very 
powerful wings, great distances to them 
are as nothing in going out to their 
feeding grounds. To see them, if you 
did not know a little about their move- 
ments, you might think they were 
resting somewhere in the immediate 
neighborhood, but you would be de- 
ceived, for their resting-place might be 
twelve or twenty miles away. 

Even in their nesting-habits the wan- 
derers are to a certain extent contradic- 
tory, for the grey lag goose breeds in 
the moss hags of the moors. Curlews, 
golden plovers, and dunlins nest on the 
open moors, at the time when the linnet 
sings from the tangle above them. At 
that time you can hear the crow of the 
grouse-cock, the whistle of the plover, 
and the pipe of the dunlin ; they are all 
there when their season comes round. 
Being early breeders, they are ready to 
go before the linnet has got his first 
brood out in the yellow broom. Great 
birds come shrieking and wheeling 
about, beating in all directions, except 
where their young are _ squatting. 
These are curlews. There is not the 
least necessity for this, but they seem 
to do it just to keep up the character 
which has been given them, that of 
guardians of the moors. 





PROMOTION FROM THE RANKS. — We 
doubt the wisdom of laying down a hard 
and fast rule. The young man who is so 
determined to be a soldier that he will even 
‘*make a fight’’ for a commission by ser- 
vice in the ranks, must necessarily have 
merit, or he would drop the game. Is it 
altogether wise, at a time when recruiting 
is slack, to close the door to a body of 
young soldiers who under a proper system 
would no doubt acquit themselves cred- 
itably, and who under any circumstances 
merit encouragement? There are two 
sides to most questions, and there are two 
sides to this. Looked at from all points of 
view, the order strikes us as being one of 





those which would have been better left 
alone; for it has to be remembered that the 
‘old soldier ”’ is far better off as a warrant 
officer than he would be with a combatant 
commission in these days of enforced retire- 
ment for age, and that this rank was spe- 
cially introduced for his benefit. If any 
combatant commissions are given nowadays 
to the ranks, they can only be accepted by 
young men. It is an absolute injustice to 
an old non-commissioner to place him in a 
position of extreme difficulty from which 
he must be expelled in a few years, with a 
position to maintain on a miserable pit- 
tance. 
Army and Navy Gazette. 





